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iar’s  gavels 

w  the  press 


TEXAS 


Rosie  is  a 
rare  bird.' 


So  is  The  San  Antonio  Light. 

San  Antonians  love  Rosie  and  more  of  them  read  about  her  in  The  Light  than 
any  other  San  Antonio  nev^spaper. 

A  recent  Sindlinger  Study**  shows  that  64%  of  oil  doily  newspaper  readers 
in  Son  Antonio  read  The  Light — two  out  of  three  women — two  out  of  three 
men — and  two  out  of  three  readers  in  oil  age  brackets  from  18  up. 

2  out  of  3  readers  of  San  Antonio 
daily  newspapers  read  The  Light 

and  2  out  of  3  Light  readers  are  exclusive  readers 

First  in  advertising,  first  in  circulation.  The  Light  is  oil  you  need  to  reach  the 
Son  Antonio  market.  You  can't  cover  Son  Antonio  without  The  Light. 


*There  are  only  85  Whooping  Cranes  in  existence.  Rosie 
and  her  mate  are  the  only  two  breeding  pair  ot  30 
whoopers  in  captivity.  They  live  happily  at  the  San  An* 
tonio  Zoo  where  every  egg  is  a  newsworthy  event. 


**An  audience  study  of  the  San  Ante* 
nie  A.B.C.  City  Zone,  September, 
1968. 


TK 


LIBHT 


Nationally  Represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


America’s  Cup . . .  filled  with 
New  England  dollars! 

Millions  are  spent  from  the  laying,  of  the  keel  to  the  launching  of 
the  entry  in  the  America’s  Cup  challenge,  the  International 
12-meter  sloop  race  for  world  sailing  supremacy.  More  than  a 
stimulus  for  boat -building,  the  race  is  a  top  tourist  attraction, 
and  a  feather  in  New  England’s  cap  .  .  .  one  more  reason 
why  the  business  barometer  here  remains  high.  In  New  England, 
employment  is  still  up,  cowstruction  is  above  national 
levels,  and  personal  iiwome  is  more  than  4^<  over  1969,  in 
contrast  to  a  dip  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

What’s  the  best  way  fo  reach  that  rich  prize,  your  share  of  the 
New  England  con.sumer  dollar?  Newspapers,  of  course!  In-the- 
know  nuirketers  are  wise  to  the  fact  that  advertising  dollars 
go  further  in  New  England  newspapers  .  .  .  with  the 
highest  per-household  coverage  in  the  nation! 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (MIE) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Repubican  (M&S) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 


Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


VERMONT 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Afews^^ 


He’s 

riding  high 
again... 


He  survived  heart  attack.  He  is  back  on  the  job 
because  coronary  care  units,  new  drugs  and  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  of  rehabilitation  are  helping  doc¬ 
tors  fight  the  Nation’s  Number  1  killer. 

Heart  scientists  predict  even  greater  heart-sav¬ 
ing  achievements  in  the  foreseeable  future,  pro¬ 
vided  funds  are  increased  for  research,  education 
and  community  service.  Help  make  these  predic¬ 
tions  come  true.  Give  more. 


GIVE  •  •  •  SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 


Contributed  by  the  PubUsher 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JULY 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

22- 24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel,  Wrights- 
vil  e. 

23  25 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Gulf  Shores. 

28-31 — College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  America,  Bismarck  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

AUGUST 

I- 7 — International  Typographical  Union.  Hilton  Hotel.  Buffalo,  New  York. 
3-5 — AN  PA  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  conference.  Continental  Plaza 

HotsI,  Chicago. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

7- 8 — West  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn — Airport,  El  Paso. 

7-9 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma.  Western  Hil.s  Lodge, 
Wagoner. 

14-15 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Governor's  House  Motor  Inr,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

14- 15 — Montana  Press  Association.  Butte. 

16-18— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

16- 20 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  American  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

23- 26 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea,  Newcastle,  New  Hampshire. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives.  The  Lodge,  Stowe,  Vermont. 

II- 12 — UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop.  Holiday  Inn  Town  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

11- 13 — -Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Diplomat  Motel,  Ocean 
City,  Maryland. 

11- 13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Broadview  Hotel, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

12- 13 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  and  Classified  Advertising  Sales 
Seminar.  Pere  Marquette  Ho+el.  Peoria. 

13- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Assocatlon.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

15- 18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Labor  Clinic,  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

17- 20 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Pipestem  Resort,  Pipestem,  W.  Va. 

18- 20 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Palm  Springs, 
California. 

18-20 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Holiday 
Inn,  Lafayette. 

20- 23—1  nternational  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region. 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

24- 26 — International  Advertising  Association.  Tokyo. 

26- Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Kings  Inn,  Grand 
Bahama  Island. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Central  Region. 
Hyatt  House.  Des  Moines. 

30-Oct.  3 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Parker  House,  Boston. 

OCTOBER 

4-6 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Harrah's,  Reno. 
Nevada. 

4-7 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Region. 

Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

4-8—1  nternational  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional. 

Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

4-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

10 — National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

12-14— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  Colo¬ 
nial  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers:  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador,  Chicago. 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Mexico  City. 

20- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28- 29 — Gravure  Technical  Association.  Fall  Forum.  Executive  Inn,  Louisville. 
Ky. 

28-31 — National  Newspaper  Association  Meeting  and  Trade  Show.  Atlanta. 
Ga. 
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An  eye  for  excellence 


The  annual  awards  of  The  \\  hite  House  News  Photographers 
Association  are  among  the  most  coveted  honors  in 
photojournalism.  And  for  the  third  consecutive  year  The 
Washington  Post  led  all  other  publications  in  this  prestigious 
comijetition  made  up  of  the  phfstographer.s’  own  selections 
of  their  best  work.  Ten  Post  staff  photographers  '  shared  a 
total  of  14  awards,  including  four  firsts. 

A  picture  may  or  may  not  be  worth  a  thousand  words.  But 
more  good  ones — more  often — are  an  important  measure  of 
journalistic  excellence.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  since  the 
White  House  contest  began  in  1949  Post  photographers  have 
been  honored  with  over  100  awards.  Locjk  for  more  to  come. 


*Jim  Afhtrtitn,  a  thne-tinn 
picture  (Uak  lust  Soranher. 


Presentation  of  awards  was  made  by  Mr.  Nixon.  With  him  are  Harry  Nal 
tchayan,  Kllsworth  Davis  and  Steve  Szabo  of  The  Washington  Post. 


First  place  in  the  picture  story  category  went  to  Harry  Naltchayan  for  this 
series  on  the  ransacking  of  the  Dow  Chemical  offices  in  downtown  Washington. 


Manhunt  in  southeast  Wash- 

Pnp  kiu  nli/ttnirranli  nf 


Steve  Szabo*s  portrait  of  ( laude  Jones  musical  troupe  took  top  honors  in 


the  feature  class. 


The  Washington  Post 

First  in  circulation . , ,  First  in  advertising . . ,  First  in  awards 


BOOMING 

BOOMING 

BOOMING 


That's  the  Pittsburg  & 
Southeast  Kansas  market! 


With  two  new  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  in  Pittsburg,  a  new 
million-dollar  industrial  park 
and  a  state  college  that  has 
doubled  in  size  in  the  last 
10  years,  this  market  is  vir¬ 
tually  virgin  territory.  And 
we  cover  over  80%  of  it! 


Ptttaburg 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Southwest  Dailies 


/  NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
I  MY  OWN  E&P  I 
\  SUBSCRIPTION  / 

_ 


^  I  YOU’RE  NO  \ 
DUMMY!  / 

_ x' 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  850  Third  Avanua,  Naw  York,  N.  V.  10022 

Dear  Editor  A.  Publlaher: 

Plaaae  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to; 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . . . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  88  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries,  $20.00  a  year. 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

SCORE  A  VICTORY  FOR  THE  YELLOW  JOURNALISTS 
— the  softball  team  of  newspapermen  out  in  Albuquerque,  that 
is.  1  bey  took  on  the  Radio-1  V  All  Stars  team  at  the  Sports 
Stadium  and  won,  14-7.  Executive  Sports  Editor  Ben  Moffett 
of  the  Albuquerque  Journul  was  the  star  for  the  press,  bitting 
two  home  runs,  including  a  grand  slam,  and  batting  in  six 
runs. 

*  *  * 

SWEET  AM)  SOUR  TREATMENT  FROM  THE  PRESS 
was  the  lot  of  Clarence,  a  three-year-old  cat,  during  his  jaunt 
from  California  to  his  new  home  in  Virginia.  In  the  beginning, 
Clarence  escaped  from  his  travel  box  while  being  loaded  onto 
a  jet  at  Ontario,  Calif.,  and  crawled  into  an  inviting  hole  in 
the  wing,  where  he  spent  the  next  eight  hours  safe  and  sound. 
Meantime,  outside  the  wing,  passengers  were  being  off  loaded 
to  another  plane  and  mechanics  indulged  in  strong  language. 
Clarence  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  entry  hole  eventually,  and 
there  was  an  .Associated  Press  photographer,  at  the  ready. 
The  picture  got  .'S-col.  treatment  in  the  U  ashington  Post,  hut 
the  unkind  cut  was  in  the  UPl  story  out  of  Ontario,  published 
in  the  Mew  York  Times,  which  didn’t  even  mention  Clarence’s 
name,  referring  to  him  as  a  “common  alley  cat”  who  held  up 
an  airplane  eight  hours — right  in  the  lead.  That’s  why  Clarence 
takes  a  dim  view  of  reporters.  Photographers  he  likes. 

*  *  « 

TRUST  DEED  CONFUUSES  COUPLE,  declared  the  ap¬ 
propriate  headline  typo  in  the  Wilminqtou  (Del.)  Morning 
Xews  inve.stor  column  .  .  .  “VISITING  FIREMAN”  by  night¬ 
life  columnist  Forre.st  Dukf;  in  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Jour¬ 
nal  reports  that  Cue  Magazine  publisher  Ei)  Lof;b  was  dining 
at  a  Las  Vegas  hotel  w'here  he  met  an  old  friend,  a  former 
'  ship  news  reporter,  and  asked  what  he  was  doing.  “Still 
I  writing  liner  notes,”  replied  the  scribe,  “only  now  I  do  it  for 
record  albums.” 

*•*■■*• 

HELPFl'L  HINTS — From  Heloise,  whose  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  is  a  household  tradition,  conies  this  tidbit  in  a  new’  book 
“Heloise's  Hints  for  Working  W’omen”,  but  it  can  apply  to 
anvbody  with  yellowed  newspaper  clips  that  are  a  precise  re¬ 
minder  of  passing  years.  Heloise  says  the  clippings  can  be 
bleached  white  again  by  soaking  in  a  weak  solution  of  house¬ 
hold  bleach  and  water.  Rinse  well  and  slap  on  the  refrigerator 
'  door  to  dry. 


«•  «•  * 


COI  NTINfi  VOTES  is  all  in  the  day’s  routine  for  John 
().  Dvvif.s  hi,  editor  of  I'lie  Callup  Poll,  Princeton,  N.J.  Now 
he's  proved  he  can  win  votes,  too,  by  getting  himself  elected 
to  the  Tienton  City  Council.  Davies,  who  handles  the  syndi- 
I  cated  column  for  Dr.  George  Gallup  and  travels  in  a  team  with 
!  (ieorge  Jr.,  is  the  son  of  John  O.  Davies  Jr.,  State  House 
Bureau  Chief  in  Trenton  for  (Gannett  Newspapers.  It’s  rumored 
I  that  Davies  took  no  poll  on  his  chances  of  winning,  but  George 
Jr.  privately  and  informally  was  said  to  have  forecast  the 
election  of  his  associate. 

1  *  ♦ 

I  IN  THE  DOWNRIGHT  IMPOSSIBLE  assignments  depart- 
!  ment  how  about  Bob  Hoover,  70-year  old  Indianapolis  news- 
I  man,  ex-editor,  and  radio  reporter,  to  win  the  prize?  He  once 
!  v\as  instructed  by  his  city  editor  at  the  Indianapolis  Netvs  to 
i  jihotograph  the  start — and  finish — of  the  100-yard  dash  at  a 
1  track  meet.  With  that  preliminary  training.  Hoover  turned 
])olice  reporter  and  chased  police  cars  and  fire  engines  for  10 
I  years,  then  traveled  as  staff  correspondent  before  editing  “Out- 
:  door  Indiana”  for  a  spell.  Now  he  covers  the  city  with  tai)e 
recorder  for  Station  WTBC  and  often  dispenses  anecdotes  to 
his  younger  cohorts.  Such  as  the  time  during  Prohibition 
'  when  he  went  on  a  police  raid  as  photographer-reporter  to 
capture  a  l)ootlegger  who  had  elaborate  headquarters  in  a 
sod-covered  room,  access  by  manhole.  Hoover  blew  the  whole 
I  raid,  though.  His  equipment  was  a  camera  that  used  pow’der 
j  for  light.  He  set  off  the  flash  and  the  roof  cave»l  in,  resulting 

i  in  some  contaminated  firewater  that  wasn’t  worth  confiscat¬ 
ing. 
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3  SUPER  SUCCESSES  IN  3  WEEKS 
IN  METRO  NEW  ORLEANS 

Three  advertisers  with  special  needs  to  make  a  big  splash  in  the  competitive 
New  Orleans  market  area  scheduled  strong  in  newspapers  to  do  it.  They 
hoped  for  and  planned  for  wide  recognition  and  heavy  response  but  what 
they  achieved  was  massive  response.  Well  beyond  their  optimistic 
expectations. 


FIRST  SUPER  SUCCESS 

Reader  response  to  a  two-page  spread  in 
The  Times-Picayune  on  Thursday,  May  14, 
filled  all  eight  X-Cel  Food  Centers  (a  new 
group)  and  caused  trucks  to  shuttle,  stores- 
to-warehouse,  in  attempts  to  .supply  de¬ 
mands.  Rain  checks  were  issued  at  all  eight 
stores  and  the  ad  packed-em-in  throughout 
the  weekend. 

SECOND  SUPER  SUCCESS 


.*  .  i 

A  Grand  Opening  section  published  in  The  May  21st,  and  prompted  Sidney  Mittle- 
Times-Picayune  and  States-Item  for  man,  president  of  Spartan  Atlantic  Corp. 
Atlantic  Department  Stores  on  May  20th,  to  remark  “Nothing  like  this  has  ever 
drew  thousands  of  reader-shoppers  on  happened  to  us  before.” 


THIRD  SUPER  SUCCESS 

Mr.  James  Greenoe,  store  manager  of  Hancock 
Fabrics  in  Gretna,  La.,  quickly  saw  that 
reader  response  was  more-than-they-could- 
handle.  The  occasion  was  the  store’s  Grand 
Opening  following  a  double  page  ad  in  the 
States-Item  (Tues.,  June  2nd)  and  in  The 
Times-Picayune  (Wed.,  June  3rd).  The  store 
was  packed,  Wednesday  through  Saturday^ 
with  reader-buyers. 

For  more-than-expected  response,  super  response,  schedule 
in  newspapers  in  New  Orleans  and  our  readers  will  do  the  rest. 

THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE  and  STATES-ITEM 
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Preservation  Act 

I'lie  House  anti  Seiuite  li;i\e  ;i|)|)i()\etl  by  hirge  niajorilics  tlie  News¬ 
paper  I’reseiA iition  ,\(t,  some  minor  tlillereiues  Ii;t\'e  lieeii  iuljnsletl 
ill  (onrereiue,  aiitl  it  nndonlitetlh  will  lie  signed  by  the  I’resident  who 
lias  already  expressed  eiKlorseineiit. 

Vet.  the  bill  tontinnes  to  be  iittatked  lor  many  reasons,  iisiudK 
nnjtistified.  and  bv  imniv  who  probably  Iniven’t  reiitl  it.  Tinir  mag;i- 
/ine,  lor  instaiue,  savs  "die  House  jiiissed  ;i  bill  shielding  the  l'..S. 
newsjiaper  indnstiy  from  ;mlitrnst  l;iws  ”  Others  b:ive  s:iid  it  will 
promote  monopolv. 

It  does  nothing  of  the  kiiiil.  in  onr  opinion. 

1  he  bill  is  siietifir  in  its  approvid  only  of  the  existing  joint  news- 
p;i|)er  ojierating  iirnmgements  and  savs  it  sb;dl  be  niihiwfnl  to  eiiier 
into  any  siirli  agreement  "not  ;ilieadv  in  ellett”  wiibont  prior  written 
consent  of  the  .Attorney  (General. 

1  he  bill  also  savs  ‘‘nothing  tontaineil  in  this  act  shall  be  tonslrneil 
to  exempt  from  an\  antitinsl  Ian  anv  predatory  priting,  any  preila- 
lorv  nrattite,  or  anv  oilier  tondntt  in  the  otherwise  lawful  ojierations 
of  a  joint  newspaper  operating  arramiement  which  would  be  nnlawfnl 
nnder  anv  antitrust  law  if  engaged  in  bv  a  single  entitv.” 

That  certainly  iloes  not  shield  the  newspaper  indnstiA  from  the 
antitrust  laws. 

1  he  bill  does  oidv  n  hat  h  was  intendeil  to  do  and  that  is  to  permit 
the  legal  continuation  of  2‘2  joint  business  situations  which  have  been 
in  existence  an  average  of  lb  \ears  and  which  were  beliexed  for  more 
than  .‘10  years  to  be  'egallv  acceptable  nnder  the  anlitrnst  laws  until 
(he  l)e|)artment  of  justice  rt*centl\  and  suddenly  decided  otherwise. 


Freedom  of  what? 

.Mmost  2.a  years  ago,  the  lledgling  Tinted  Nations  (ieneral  .\ssem- 
bly  declared  that  "freedom  ol  information  is  a  fnnclamental  lininan 
right  and  is  the  tonchstone  of  all  tlie  freedoms  to  which  the  I  N  is 
consecrated.” 

That  original  statement  was  followed  in  1918  bv  adoption  of  the 
Tiiiversal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which  said  “evervone  has 
the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  ...  to  receive  and 
inijiart  information  and  ideas  through  anv  media  and  regardless  ol 
frontier.” 

Rtit,  check  the  member  nations  and  yon  will  find  that  manv  of 
them  do  not  believe  in  and  do  not  |K‘nnit  the  pursuit  of  stich  prin- 
c  i|)les. 

In  fact,  the  Draft  ('.onvention  on  Freedom  of  Information,  first 
proposed  in  1947  has  become  a  document  offering  more  restrictions 
than  guarantees  of  freedom.  Fc‘w  cdhcials  at  the  UN  can  tell  von  what 
the  status  of  the  Convention  is. 

In  spite  of  their  lip  .service  to  the  high  principle  of  freedom, 
national  governments  ha\e  not  changed  wutch  and  many  still  believe 
that  suppression  of  the  printed  and  sjwiken  word  is  best  for  them  and 
their  people. 
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K(»l  KTII  ESTATE  MATES 

|{y  Joun  S.  Swifjart 

-Newisjiaper  people  are  a  sipecial  l)ree(l, 
rifjlit We  feel  that  we  deserve  havinji 
that  special  niche,  the  Fourth  Estate. 

W  onien  who  marry  newsmen,  either  re¬ 
porters  or  j)hotofiraphers  or  a  comhination. 
realize  early  that  they,  too,  have  married 
a  newspaper. 

Hut,  what  if  the  news  j)erson  is  a  woman 
instead  of  a  many  How  long  would  vou 
men  i)ut  uj)  with  the  newspaper  business 
if  positions  were  reversed V 

Ask  my  husband,  he'll  tell  you. 

I  got  to  mulling  over  our  decade  i)lus 
(16th  l(»  he  exact)  anniversary  in  .lune 
and  decided  that  my  husband  .Ned  deserves 
a  Irophv. 

IVrhaps  the  best  to  describe  his  long 
suffering  comes  from  Brookville's  post¬ 
master  who  commented  one  day,  “I  love 
you  dearly,  .loanie,  hut  thank  ('fo<1  I'm 
not  married  to  you!  You're  always  chasing 
alter  a  story." 

(amntless  |)eople  look  at  the  two  of  us, 
pat  Ned  on  the  hack,  and  then  murmur, 
"I’oor  Ned.  A  ou  have  our  sympathy." 

This  trophy  I  am  designing  is  about 
three  leet  high  and  has  a  man  seated  at  a 
dinner  table  that  has  nary  a  knife,  fork, 
or  plate  on  it.  Instead  are  piled  newspa¬ 
pers.  four  years'  accumulation  of  clip- 
I)ings,  carbons,  and  photograj)hs,  two  cam¬ 
eras.  film,  ad  infinitum  ...  all  waiting  to 
be  filed — someday. 

The  man  is  dejected  and  is  also  h<d<ling 
his  ears. 

This  man  doesn't  come  home  from  a 
hard  day's  work  t(»  hear  his  wife  com()lain 
about  the  kids'  fights.  Nope,  he  bears,  in- 
steail.  a  blow-by-blow  description  (d  bow 
i<liotic  the  commissioners  are,  how  far  be¬ 
hind  schedule  a  i)icture  assignment  was. 
or  how  a  judge  ranted  against  a  drug  ad¬ 
dict. 

Mv  dad  had  neglected  to  tell  my  hus¬ 
band  that  I  had  been  vaccinated  with  a 
I)honograph  needle  and  that  it  reallv  took 
— especially  when  I  became  involved  in 
newspaper  work. 

Thus,  the  (,hdet  One  married,  a  compul¬ 
sive  gabber  whi(di  the  local  i)olice.  firemen, 
borough  council  members,  and  others  will 
attest. 

I’oor  Ned  has  also  had  to  i)ut  iin  with 
such  ego-wreckint:  incidents  like  this. 

While  we  were  eating  supper  one  time, 
the  fire  siren  blew. 

“let's  all  go''’  begged  the  kids  as  1 
grabbed  notebook  and  camera. 

AX  hen  we  got  to  an  intersection,  fire 
|)olice  were  waving  cars  on  by. 

“XX  e  can't  follow  the  trucks.”  Ned  said 
as  the  kids  groaned  at  missing  the  ex- 
••itement. 

“Oh.  Dad.  Let  Mom  talk  to  them.  She'll 
get  us  through.  She  can  do  anvthing.” 

Aon  men  must  admit  that  that  sort  of 
thing  doesn't  go  down  very  well. 

How  many  of  you  newsmen  have  rolled 
over  in  bed  only  to  feel  a  cold,  vacant 
spot  beside  you  because  your  reporter- 
photogra|)her  wife  has  taken  off  at  ,3:00 
a.m.  to  take  pictures  of  an  accident  out  on 
a  shortway? 

Or.  you  were  all  prepared  fc^r  a  pleasant 
evening  in  bed  only  to  have  your  wife 
spend  all  night  in  the  basement  to  get 
prints  out  for  the  morning's  ifrwspaper? 
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Haiupiets?  Ned  stands  around  while  1 
take  photographs,  get  cutline  information, 
and  ask  for  just  one  more  shot. 

Vacations?  Ned  has  put  ui>  with  the 
(  lack,  clack  of  a  i)ortable  typewriter  from 
rirookville  to  Prince  Edward  Island  be¬ 
cause  several  features  just  had  to  be  done. 

(He  has  finally  vetoed  this,  but  I  still 
have  my  cameras  and  insist  on  stoi(i)ing 
for  ])hotographs  every  few  miles.) 

Trips  to  in-laws?  He  waits  while  1  take 
accident  jdiotographs  for  state  police  even 
though  this  is  out  of  my  circulation  area. 
After  all,  someone  has  to  record  the  evi¬ 
dence! 

.So  far,  1  have  ignored  his  groans  when 
he  reads  news  items  about  |)eople  cele¬ 
brating  their  .50th  or  6()th  wedding  anni¬ 
versaries.  I  know  what  he's  thinking:  XX  ill 
he  have  to  suffer  this  long  with  a  woman 
who  refu.ses  to  go  back  to  teaching  and 
instead  thrives  on  news|)aper  reporting? 

Instead  of  my  winning  news  writing  and 
photograi)hic  awards  this  year,  Ned  should 
have  received  the  ])laudits  for  being  hus¬ 
band  of  the  year. 

Perhaps  if  I  announce  to  the  world  that 
I  hereby  dub  Ned  as  the  winner  of  the 
Best  Husband  of  1970  Award  for  16  years 
of  outstanding  patience,  will  be  forgive  me, 
forgive  me  for  being  a  news])aper  woman? 

Or,  will  he  see  ahead  continual  mounds 
of  clipidngs  cluttering  the  house,  films 
drying  in  doorways,  ))botogra])hic  chem¬ 
icals  sitting  in  the  kitchen  sink,  meat  left 
burning  because  I  chased  after  fire  trucks, 
and  the  incessant  ringing  of  the  phone  as 
|)olice  call  to  come  take  a  picture? 

Perha|)s  we  Fourth  Estaters  should  all 
have  a  special  tro])hv  made  up  to  give  our 
spouses  for  living  with  us. 

Even  though  1  am  one  of  you,  would 
you  newsmen  i)ut  u|)  with  me — as  a  news- 
paiier  wife? 

Ned  says  that  he'll  trv  to  last  long 
enough  to  accompany  me  as  the  Hot  Rod 
(.rannv  of  the  Boardwalks:  An  8()-vear- 
old  grandma  in  an  automatic  wheelchair 
(with  a  camera  mounted  on  front!  buzzinc 
along  a  boardwalk  in  some  Florida  old 
folks'  area. 

'Hie  tro])hv  will  have  to  wail,  though. 

The  pidice  have  just  called.  There's  a 
fatal  out  on  the  shortway  .  .  . 

Joan  (Mrs.  Ned)  Su'sart  is  a  reporter 
for  the  Dniiois.  (Pa.)  Coitrier-Express. 

*  *  * 

WHIG  IN  CANADY 

E&P  (July  4!  carried,  in  the  “Letters" 
column,  some  reference  to  newsiiapers  still 
usinsr  the  jxditical  term  “Whig"  in  their 
masthead. 

The  Kinftston  It  hift-Standard  is  ooe  of 
the  oldest  continuous  publicatioos  in  North 
America.  Tt  was  founded  as  The  British 
XX’hi2  in  1834;  it  became  a  dailv  newsjiaper 
in  1819  and  was  published  dailv  under 
that  name  until  1926,  at  which  time  it  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Kingston  Standard 
to  form  the  Kingston  Whig- .Standard. 

.Since  the  term  “Whig"  has  lost  its  no- 
litical  significance  in  our  country  todav. 
our  name  becomes  a  puzzle  for  most  of 
the  general  public,  but.  considering  our 
historical  heritage,  1  think  we  will  keep  it. 

Micuvki.  Dvviks 

Kingston,  Ont. 

( The  writer  is  publisher  of  the  If  hi/;- 
Standard ). 
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DATELLNES 

If  the  duty  of  newspapers  is  to  present 
the  news  for  the  easy  understanding  of 
their  readers,  then  the  wire  services  are 
not  helping  them  in  one  regard. 

Frecpiently  a  wire  story  will  come  with 
a  dateline  some  obscure  village  when  the 
nearby  county  seat  would  have  been  much 
better. 

A  good  examide  of  this,  with  both  wire 
services  etpially  negligent,  was  the  June 
21  |)ropane  explosion  at  Crescent  City,  Il¬ 
linois.  Now  Crescent  City  is  so  small  that 
it  is  n(»t  listed  hy  XXOrld  Almanac,  which 
lists  none  smaller  than  25(K)  population. 
Some  ten  miles  to  the  east  is  XXatseka,  the 
county  seat.  The  average  Illinois  resident 
would  have  been  able  to  locate  the  town 
at  once  had  XXatseka  been  the  dateline. 
Others,  like  myself,  could  have  looked  it 
11])  in  an  atlas. 

One  wire  service  mentioned  the  town  fd 
Oilman,  “six  miles  west"  but  this  was  no 
helj),  as  (iilman  is  too  small  for  V)  orld 
Almanac.  These  stories  I  refer  to  were  in 
Monday's  i)ai)ers.  24  hours  after  the  ex- 
[(losion. 

The  clue  that  allowed  me  to  locate  the 
scene  was  the  statement  that  Crescent  Citv 
was  some  100  miles  south  of  Chicago  (it 
is  less  than  80  miles  south).  If  the  services 
would  resolve  to  use  the  county  seats  for 
their  datelines  1  am  sure  many  would  be 
pleased. 

Dvn  L.  Bf.kbk 

Oroville,  Calif. 

(The  writer  is  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Oroville  Mercury  Register). 

Short  Takes 

An  eyewitness  w’ho  was  in  the  main 
sanatorium  building  said  he  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  a  thunderbuilding  in  his  pa¬ 
jamas. — Corpus  Cliristi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Tini  es. 

«  *  * 

As.sembly  President  Emilio  .Arenales 
of  Guatemala  stood  with  Thant  at  the 
head  of  the  deception  line,  with  other 
officials. — Chicapo  T rihuue. 

:!t  *  * 

Forty-four  i)arsons  were  charged  with 
partieijjating  in  a  cock  fight  after  police 
raided  a  chicken  house  in  the  Kings 
Mountain  section. — Sjiartanhurp  (S.C.) 
Herald-Jounial. 

if:  ifi 

The  car  struck  a  bridge  and  beered 
into  the  opposite  lane  of  traffic. — St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-lHspatch. 

* 

Sex  scholarships  were  also  awarded  at 
the  banquet. — Madera.  (Calif.)  Ihtiht 
Tribune. 

#  *  * 

The  firemen,  embers  of  Firefighters 
Local  937,  are  negotiating  wdth  the  city 
for  a  new  contract.  —  Kansas  City 
(Kans.)  Kansan. 

:5:  *  ♦ 

(E&P  liays  $2  for  aimusiny  typo- 
yraphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 


Anything  can  happen 
when  you’re  duty  officer 


John  Kifner  of  The  New  York 
Times  Chicago  bureau. 

He  was  on  stand-by  the  first 
Sunday  in  May  when  the  call 
came  from  the  national  desk 
inNew  Y)rk. 

Several  campuses 
around  the 
nation  were  close 
to  eruption. 

New  York  wanted 
them  covered. 

Just  in  case. 

Would  Kifner  go 
to  Kent  State  on 
the  possibility  it 
might  explode? 

He  would.  And  it  did. 

Kifner’ s  eyewitness  reports 
flowed  simultaneously  over 
The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  wire  to  more  than  300 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 

As  the  story  developed. 

The  Times  national  desk 
mobilized  virtually  all  20 
national  correspondents  in  all 
11  Times  bureaus  around  the 
nation,  nearly  half  the  32- man 
Washington  staff,  as  well 


as  members  of  the  10-man 
science  and  education 
department. 

For  the  full  story  of  Times 
coverage— and  to  see  how 
New  York  Times  News 
Service  client  newspapers 
used  The  Times  wire— ask 
for  a  new  20-page  booklet. 
Escalation  at  Kent  State. 

Free  from  R.R.  Buckingham, 
editor.  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service,  229  West  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 
(212)  556-7088. 
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Public  awareness  of  pollution 

Clear  Water  Inc. — newspaper’s 
idea  turns  from  talk  to  action 


"ance  work  and  pioneering  in  a 
field  that  many  cities,  states, 
and  even  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  are  just  getting  into.” 

He  noted  that  the  Blade’s  ini¬ 
tial  research  into  water  quality 
in  the  Maumee  basin  was  done 
more  than  three  years  before 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965  was  enacted. 


A  newsi)aper  can  be  content 
with  running  stories  about  pol¬ 
lution  in  its  own  backyard,  or 
calling  editorially  for  someone 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Or  it  can  do  as  the  Blade  did 
in  Toledo  nearly  10  years  ago; 
do  something  about  pollution  it¬ 
self  by  providing  both  the  ideas 
and  the  financial  impetus  for  a 
private  agency  aimed  at  fighting 
water  pollution. 

The  result  was  Clear  Water 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization 
formally  set  up  in  1965.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  coordinate  the  many 
public  and  private  efforts 
toward  cleaning  up  the  waters 
of  the  Maumee  River  basin. 

An  important  byproduct  of 
Clear  Water  has  been  increased 
citizen  awareness.  This  aware¬ 
ness  has  crystallized  into  public 
action,  with  effects  on  the  local, 
state,  and  national  legislative 
scene. 

Industrial  stream 

The  Maumee,  the  largest 
Great  Lakes  tributary,  drains 
into  western  Lake  Erie  past 
Toledo,  a  port  city  of  400,000. 
The  basin  is  primarily  farm¬ 
land,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
muddy  condition  of  the  river. 
More  than  2  million  tons  of  silt 
come  into  the  lake  each  year 
from  agricultural  runoff. 

About  25  years  ago,  you  could 
swim  in  the  Maumee  at  Toledo’s 
riverside  parks.  Smallmouth 
bass  were  caught  in  the  rock- 
strewn  river  almve  the  city.  But 
since  then,  swimming  has  been 
ruled  out  because  of  pollution, 
a7id  the  only  fish  to  be  taken  in 
any  quantity  were  carp  and 
catfish. 

The  river  gets  its  share  of  use 
by  nearly  100  industries,  large 
and  small,  and  bears  a  moderate 
load  of  industrial  wastes.  But  53 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana 
communities  depend  on  the  Mau¬ 
mee  and  its  feeder  streams  both 
as  a  water  supply  and  as  a 
dumping  place  for  municipal  se¬ 
wage.  Many  communities  had  no 
treatment  facilities,  while  many 
others  had  inadequate  treatment 
plants. 

For  years  the  Blade  editorial¬ 
ly  viewed  with  concern  the  prog¬ 
ressive  deterioration  of  the  riv¬ 
er.  However,  despite  the  large 


number  of  individuals,  groups, 
and  government  agencies  in¬ 
volved  in  the  effort  to  abate  pol¬ 
lution,  little  progress  had  been 
made. 

Reporters  sptH  pollution 

“People  began  to  ask  why 
didn’t  the  Blade  do  something 
about  the  Maumee  and  we  also 
had  been  asking  ourselves  the 
same  question,”  said  John  D. 
Willey,  Blade  Associate  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Blade  reporters  were  sent  out 
to  look  at  the  Maumee  and  its 
tributaries  and  wrote  what  they 
saw.  Consultants  were  hired  to 
survey  the  extent  and  types  of 
pollution  and  recommend  some 
plans  of  attack.  Hundreds  of 
photographs  were  taken  and  the 
Blade  compiled  detailed  accounts 
of  where  pollution  existed  and 
then  started  to  plan  its  own 
method  of  attack.  The  many 
members  of  the  Blade’s  staff 
who  participated  in  the  study 
agreed  that  pollution  of  the 
Maumee  River  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated  or  greatly  reduced.  How¬ 
ever,  the  magnitude  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  problem  was  so 
great  that  no  major  impact 
could  be  expected  from  any  sin¬ 
gle  individual  or  existing  organ¬ 
ization,  no  matter  how  dedi¬ 
cated  they  may  be.  One  of  the 
principal  functions  of  any  new 
organization  would  be  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  efforts  of  the  many  ex¬ 
isting  groups  concerned  with 
pollution  and  to  serve  as  a  ca¬ 
talyst  in  producing  the  neces¬ 
sary  action  from  private  and 
public  agencies. 

Private  concern 

After  considering  what  type 
of  organization  should  be  de¬ 
veloped,  it  was  decided  initially 
that  it  would  be  private  —  with 
no  government  funding  and  de¬ 
pendent  solely  upon  private  con¬ 
tributions.  In  this  way,  the 
agency  could  operate  freely, 
without  dictates  from  any  gov¬ 
ernment  level,  and  with  no 
strings  attached. 

Next,  there  would  have  to  be 
a  fulltime  staff.  As  administra¬ 
tor,  the  founders  of  Clear  Water 
were  able  to  obtain  Ned 
Skeldon,  a  veteran  of  more  than 


20  years  in  government,  former  Skeldon  makes  a  prediction : 
Toledo  councilrnan  and  Lucas  “Within  three  years,  you  will 
County  commissioner.  be  able  to  swim  in  the  Maumee 

For  the  board  of  trustees,  a  at  Toledo.  The  Maumee  will  be 
broad  representation  of  busi-  the  first  major  industrial  river 
ness,  industry,  agriculture,  labor  in  the  Lake  Erie  basin  to  reach 
and  communications  media  was  that  condition.” 
sought.  The  board  consists  of  His  contention  is  based  on  rec- 
Willey,  President  Thomas  An-  ords  of  the  Ohio  Water  Pollution 
derson,  a  partner  in  a  grain-  Control  Board  which  show  that 
marketing  and  ^  farm-supply  of  the  53  municipalities  in  the 
business;  Dr.  William  T.  Jerome  Maumee  basin,  22  have  plants 
III,  president  of  Bowling  Green  that  are  considered  adequate. 
State  University;  Stephen  four  communities  have  plants 
Stranahan,  president  of  a  under  construction  (including 
Toledo  industrial  firm,  and  the  basin’s  largest  city,  Toledo) , 
Charles  Ballard,  president  of  ^ud  the  remainder  have  either 
the  Toledo  Health  and^  Retiree  plans  completed  or  else  are  un- 
Center.  (Mr.  Ballard  died  May  (jgj.  state  orders  to  have  the  im- 
11  and  a  successor  has  not  been  provements  completed  by  De- 
chosen.  cember,  1971. 

Chartered  by  stale  Began  up  the  creek 

Clear  Mater,  formed  and  'po  point  up  the  larger  prob- 

chartered  by  the  state  in  1965.  jem  of  the  big  Maumee  region, 
officially  began  work  early  the  clear  Water  concentrated  first 
following  year.  An  office  was  ^  smaller  tributary  stream 
opened  and  trustees  established  which  mirrored  the  state  of  the 
a  budget  of  $50,000  a  year.  The  bigger  river, 
initial  financing  came  largely  Swan  Creek  begins  in  flat  farm- 

from  the  newspaper,  with  other  jjjg'  country  west  of  Toledo  and 
contributions  from  business,  enters  the  Maumee  in  downtown 
banks,  labor  unions,  industries,  Toledo.  It  was  muddy,  filled  with 
and  private  foundations.  debris,  and  generally  considered 

“The  first  few  months  we  by  most  residents  along  its 
spent  getting  our  feet  wet,  so  to  banks  as  a  dumping  ground, 
speak,”  Skeldon  recalled.  “The  The  Blade  sent  a  reporter- 
Blade  had  done  a  good  job  of  photographer  team  down  the 
analyzing  the  problems,  so  we  stream  in  a  canoe.  Their  report: 
zeroed  in  on  municipal  and  in-  “The  Shame  of  Toledo”  was  one 
dustrial  pollution  and  the  silt  factor  which  rallied  public  sup- 
problem.”  port  for  later  cleanup  programs. 

Since  Clear  M’ater’s  work  was  Skeldon  said, 
to  cross  over  local  boundaries  “The  story  really  aroused  peo- 
and  attain  a  regional  role,  con-  pie  to  what  had  happened  and 
tacts  were  established  with  or-  many  didn’t  even  know  the 
ganizations  doing  conservation  stream  existed,  let  alone  its  con- 
and  anti-pollution  work  on  a  lo-  dition,”  he  added, 
cal  basis.  Clear  Water  initiated  a  feder- 

“These  people  really  stood  by  ally-financed  small  watershed 
us  and  their  early  help  later  program  for  Swan  Creek.  Under 
made  it  easier  to  rally  citizen  the  project,  now  awaiting  feder- 
support,”  the  administrator  al  funds,  the  Soil  Conserv^ation 
said.  Organizations  included  the  Service  and  the  Department  of 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Agriculture  developed  a  plan 
Junior  League,  Izaak  M’alton  showing  what  is  needed  on  the 
League,  North we.stern  Ohio  stream  to  ease  flooding  and  to 
Natural  Resources  Council,  and  develop  the  creek  for  future 
a  number  of  local  civic  and  gar-  uses. 

den  clubs.  Eventual  plans  call  for  de- 

“Looking  back,  I  think  it  was  velopment  of  the  creek  as  a 
the  great  citizen  interest  source  of  water  for  smaller  corn- 
aroused  by  the  Blade,”  Skeldon  munities  upstream,  with  im- 
said.  “But  this  took  a  lot  of  ad-  (Continued  on  pat/e  10). 
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Clear  Water 

(covtivued  from  9J 


poundments  for  small  lakes.  The 
Toledo  Metropolitan  Park  Sys¬ 
tem  is  developing  a  410-acre 
park  along  the  stream. 

Munk^  cleaned  up 

A  more  immediate  answer  to 
the  creek’s  rundown  condition 
was  found  through  a  special 
program  of  the  city  and  the 
Federal  Work  Experience  for 
Youth  program.  Skeldon  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  to  use  city 
e<iuipment  and  work  crews  to  re- 
mov’e  debris  and  clean  banks  of 
the  stream. 

The  program  started  in  1967 
and  is  still  continuing  through 


jects  within  the  Maumee  River 
basin. 

Changes  backed  by  Clear 
Water  also  involved  formation 
of  the  Ohio  Water  Development 
Authority.  This  became  the  fun¬ 
ding  arm  of  the  state  for  water 
resources  development  and  pol¬ 
lution  control  projects. 

The  authority,  with  bonding 
powers  similar  to  a  turnpike  au¬ 
thority,  has  issued  $55  million  in 
pollution-control  funds  thus  far 
from  a  1968  state  bond  issue.  Of 
this  amount,  Maumee  River  ba¬ 
sin  municipalities  have  received 
$32.9  million;  far  ahead  of  any 
other  Ohio  river  basin  area. 

Slate  agency  active 

The  authority  has  received  re¬ 
quests  for  $354  million  from  164 


Ohio  communities  and  six  indus¬ 
tries.  Under  the  plan  cities  or 
industries  can  borrow'  from  the 
state,  the  state  will  finance  the 
improvement,  and  write  off  30 
per  cent  of  the  cost  as  a  direct 
grant  from  state  and  federal  an¬ 
ti-pollution  money.  The  loan  can 
then  be  repaid  through  in¬ 
creased  sew'erage  charges  by  the 
cities,  or  on  a  user-fee  basis  by 
industries. 

Skeldon,  who  was  named  vice 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  Water  De¬ 
velopment  Authority  by  Gov. 
Rhodes  in  1968,  also  pointed  to 
some  additional  local  effects  he 
felt  were  attributable  to  the 
Clear  Water  work. 

Toledo  voters  approved  spen¬ 
ding  $17  million  to  upgrade  and 
enlarge  the  city’s  sewage  treat¬ 


ment  plant.  (The  city  later  de¬ 
cided  to  let  the  OWDA  finance 
the  program.)  In  the  same  elec¬ 
tion,  Lucas  County  (Toledo)  vo¬ 
ters  have  the  state’s  water 
resources  bond  issue  the  largest 
margin  of  victory  of  any  county 
in  Ohio. 

As  the  interest  in  environ¬ 
mental  quality  expands.  Clear 
Water  plans  to  expand  with  it. 
The  agency  recently  started  a 
drive  for  contributions  from 
smaller  donors,  offering  mem- 
ber.ships  to  Clear  Water.  Trus¬ 
tees  want  to  increase  the  budget 
to  $175,000  annually  because  of 
heavier  demands  on  the  office 
and  the  need  for  a  larger  staff. 

Clear  Water  may  also  expand 
its  work  into  other  areas  of 
resources  conservation. 


the  Federal  Concentrated  Em¬ 


ployment  Program.  Crew'  re¬ 
cently  started  work  on  Ten  Mile 
Creek,  a  stream  similar  in  con¬ 
dition  to  Swan  Creek.  Mean¬ 
while,  nearly  four  miles  of  Swan 
Creek  has  been  gone  over  by  the 
w'ork  crew’s. 


Ecology  has  primacy  for  daily 

By  ('.anipl>ell  Watson 


“The  effect  on  the  people  liv¬ 
ing  along  the  stream  was  con¬ 
tagious.  When  they  saw’  the  boys 
down  there  working,  they  took 
more  pride  in  their  own  places 
and  pitched  in  to  help,”  Skeldon 
said. 

Since  opening  its  doors,  the 
Clear  Water  office  has  sent  out 
more  than  60,000  pieces  of  liter¬ 
ature  and  has  answ’ered  more 
than  4,000  telephone  inquires. 
Many  questions  came  from  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  developed  an  in- 
tere.st,  not  only  in  water  pollu¬ 
tion,  but  in  all  environmental 
problems.  Skeldon  e.stimates 
“conservatively”  that  he  has 
made  more  than  1.000  public 
speaking  engagements  w’ithin 
the  past  five  years. 

With  the  regional  concept  still 
in  mind.  Clear  Water  trustees 
felt  that  legislation  on  the  state 
level  could  be  a  pollution  abate¬ 
ment  tool. 

Others  lein!  a  hand 

Clear  Water,  through  Skeldon 
and  editorial  supjmrt  by  the 
Blade,  called  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  reorganization  of  the  state’s 
water  resources  program.  Sup¬ 
port  and  coverage  were  also  giv¬ 
en  by  Toledo  television  stations, 
and  by  other  newspapers  in  the 
state. 

Under  a  plan  proposed  in  1965 
by  Ohio  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes, 
the  state  set  up  a  northw’estern 
Ohio  water  development  plan, 
w’hich  provides  for  reservoirs 
and  stream  management.  This  is 
to  provide  ample  w’ater  for  cit¬ 
ies,  industries,  and  recreation 
purposes.  Some  funds  have  al¬ 
ready  been  Issued  for  nine  pro- 


The  environment  has  been  a 
prime  source  of  news  coverage 
in  the  lt’e)ififc//ee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World  since  back  in  1907  when 
the  late  Rufus  Woods  became 
publisher. 

He  backed  a  friend’s  dream 
for  an  empire  created  by  irriga¬ 
tion  and  campaigned  13  years 
for  what  people  derisively  called 
“Rufus’  nightmare”  until  plans 
for  Grand  Coulee  Dam  w’ere  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

Rufus  Woods  first  reported  e.i 
the  possibilities  in  damming  the 
Columbia  River  after  a  repor¬ 
ting  trip  made  by  horse  and 
buggy.  The  World’s  story  of  con¬ 
servation  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  proper  utilization  and  the 
development  of  the  West’s 
waterways  has  since  been  con¬ 
tinued  by  his  publisher  son  Wil¬ 
fred  S.  Woods. 

The  most  recent  manifestation 
of  this  activity  w’as  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  third  annual 
w’orld-sponsored  plane  tour  of 
the  vast  Northwest. 

A  hop  into  Arctic 

The  new  aerial  jaunt  involved 
6000  miles  of  travel  in  Western 
Canada,  Alaska  and  the  Arctic 
in  which  the  publisher  of  the 
23,546-circulation  evening  and 
Sunday  paper  and  66  others  took 
a  seven-day  look  at  natural 
resources,  potentials  and  de¬ 
velopments.  A  series  of  experts 
addressed  the  group  at  various 
stopover  points. 

These  tours  and  a  predecessor 
series  of  annual  conferences  in 
Wenatchee  have  been  organized 
by  Chester  C.  Kimm,  conserv’ac 
tion  editor  since  1963.  He  now 


holds  the  title  of  associate  edi¬ 
tor. 

There  have  been  conferences 
on  Columbia  River  navigation, 
outdoor  recreation  and  land  and 
water  uses.  These  led  the  news¬ 
paper  which  calls  itself  “the 
greatest  daily  in  the  world-for 
cities  under  20,000”  to  a  conser¬ 
vation  congress  and  a  followup 
gathering  called  the  Western 
Water  Congress. 

Policy  explained 

This  summer’s  flight  was 
sponsored  “to  improve  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  leaders  of 
Western  America  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of 
natural  resources,”  the  pub¬ 
lisher  advised. 

Inspection  of  the  Northwest’s 
great  water  collection  areas 
provided  the  basic  motivation 
for  the  program  which  drew’ 
representations  from  11  states, 
Canada  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  it  was  pointed  out. 

New  developments  such  as  the 
present  and  future  hydroelectric 
projects,  the  discovery’  of  oil, 
the  mines,  the  utilization  of  tim¬ 
ber  and  intense  conservation  is¬ 
sues  all  combined  to  make  the 
briefings  and  the  inspection  pro¬ 
gram  most  timely.  Woods  re¬ 
ported. 

The  tour  called  “Survey  70” 
ranged  into  Alberta,  the  North¬ 
west  Territories,  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  Alaska  and  then  back 
by  w’ay  of  the  Yukon  Territory 
and  British  Columbia. 

Top  coverage 

With  Woods  heading  and 
Kimm  handling  arrangements, 
this  year’s  reporting  assignment 


went  to  George  Richardson,  city 
editor.  He  provided  a  daily  page 
one  report  as  well  as  maps  and 
pictures  to  readers  in  w’hat  the 
w’orld’s  describes  as  the  apple 
capital  of  the  world  and  the 
buckle  of  the  power  belt  of  the 
Great  Northwest. 

The  world’s  audience  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  intense  interest  in 
the  entire  ecology  of  the  North¬ 
west  and  the  newspaper  provi¬ 
des  complete  but  concise  reports 
of  each  tour,  conference  and 
congress. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  air 
tours  was  reported  by  Robert 
W.  Woods,  executive  editor  and 
a  member  of  the  publishing 
family.  The  second  w’as  covered 
by  Hu  Blonk,  managing  editor 
nationally  known  for  his  .APME 
Freedom  of  Information  activi¬ 
ties. 

go  sec’ 

The  “let’s  go  see”  spirit  has 
long  been  entrenched  in  this 
eastern  Washington  city.  The 
late  Rufus  Woods  travelled  the 
globe  for  information  the  com¬ 
munity  desired  or  learned  to  de¬ 
sire. 

Learning  that  a  new  type  of 
wheat  had  been  developed  in 
Russia,  the  pioneer  publisher 
took  off  almost  overnight.  He 
played  clow’n  in  a  circus  to  re¬ 
port  how  it  feels.  His  wife  also 
visited  strange  lands  and  wrote 
a  series  of  booklets  on  her  im¬ 
pressions. 

Today  the  publisher  takes  a 
representative  group  along  w’ith 
him.  The  w’orld  then  reports 
what  is  seen  and  learned  to 
those  who  remain  behind. 
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FPA  group  hails  briefing  session 

Foreign  press  at  White  House: 
questions  on  Indochina  muted 


Someone  remembered  that 
only  a  few  days  ago,  on  July  1, 
President  Nixon  near  the  end  of 
his  television  interview  steered 
the  conversation  from  Indochina 
to  the  Middle  East,  describing 
the  situation  as  “Terribly  dan¬ 
gerous,  more  dangerous  because 
it  involves  a  collision  of  the 
super-powers.” 


By  Spyridoii  Graiiitsas 

Communists  at  the  White 
House.  .  .  Card-carrying  Reds 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  Revolution. 

That  could  be  a  leadline  on  a 
story  describing  an  event  in  the 
early  Fifties! 

The  event:  .50  members  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  of  the 
U.S.  visited  the  White  House  on 
July  9.  1970. 

But  in  the  Seventies  “radical” 
or  “new”  journalism  might  use 
the  following  headline:  “More 
Squares  at  the  White  House”. 
.4nd  the  subtitle:  “Discrimina¬ 
tion,  Racism,  Sexism  affirmed  by 
the  .Administration.” 

The  group  which  visited  the 
White  House,  40  fi'om  New 
York  and  10  who  joined  it  there, 
could  have  been  typical  of  con- 
servativ'e  businessmen  from 
.Anywhere,  U.S. A. 

From  2.5  coiinlries 

Yet,  there  were  in  it  journal¬ 
ists  from  2~)  countries  from  com¬ 
munists  and  non-communists 
Europe,  from  Egjpt  to  India 
and  from  Brazil  to  Canada. 
There  were  journalists  who  have 
leamed  to  work  under  Spain’s 
intricate  press  laws,  Bulgaria’s 
Soviet-style  methtxls,  Yugosla¬ 
via’s  liliertarian  communism, 
Israel’s  wartime  regulations  and 
the  Scandinavian  or  British 
Commonwealth  or  Western 
European  self-disciplined  free¬ 
dom. 

“This  is  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  Foreign  Press  As¬ 
sociation,”  said  its  president  Guy 
(pronounced  Ghe)  Bueno  of 
Spain.  And  he  added:  “The  As¬ 
sociation.  .  .  can  consider  this 
event  as  a  turning  point  in  more 
than  half  a  century  of  profes¬ 
sional  activities,  giving  new 
prestige  to  our  organization  for 
the  benefit  of  all  members.” 

The  “landmark”  event  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  briefings  by  Her¬ 
bert  Klein,  Director  of  Commu¬ 
nications,  and  Dr.  Henry  Kiss¬ 
inger.  Special  Adviser  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  for  National  Securi¬ 
ty.  During  the  two  hours  of 
briefing,  word  passed  around 
that  President  Nixon  might 
.show  up  to  greet  the  correspond¬ 
ents  but  the  President  did  not 
find  the  time  to  come  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  Building,  across 
the  lawn  from  the  White  House. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Kissinger  was  a 
bit  late  for  the  briefing  as  the 


President  held  him  for  an  ur¬ 
gent  meeting,  whereas  the  Indi¬ 
an  Treaty  Room,  where  the 
briefing  was  to  take  place,  was 
occupied  for  another  urgent  con¬ 
ference.  ‘They  are  busy  with  the 
problem  of  turning  land  back  to 
the  Indians,”  quipped  a  corre¬ 
spondent. 

There  were,  also,  two  sets  of 
ground  rules  for  the  briefing: 
the  FP.A’s  and  the  White 
House’s.  The  FPA  suggested: 
one  question  from  each  corre¬ 
spondent.  No  seconds,  unless  no 
one  asks  a  question.  And,  please, 
no  “polemical”  questions,  no 
long-winded  statements,  no 
speeches.  The  White  House’s: 
No  attributions,  nothing  to  be 
reported  in  ((notation  marks,  no 
tape  recorders.  Photographs  al¬ 
lowed  of  Mr.  Klein,  not  allowed 
of  Mr.  Kissinger.  (This  was  not 
enforced) . 

Range  of  (|iiesliuiis 

On  the  basis  of  the  rule  of  “no 
attibrution”,  nothing  can  be  said 
of  the  answers  given  to  various 
((uestions.  The  consensus  was 
that  no  earth — .shaking  state¬ 
ments  were  made  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Yet,  most  of  the  participants 
thought  that  this  exchange  was 


an  “historic”  occasion.  “The  fate 
of  many  nations  depends  largely 
on  the  American  President’s 
pronouncements,  and  it  is  in¬ 
tolerable  that  we  cannot  have 
access  to  the  White  House  to  ask 
about  problems  which  concern 
us,”  said  a  European  correspon¬ 
dent. 

This  argument  was  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  type  and  number 
of  questions  which  followed, 
some  of  which  have  never  been 
asked  at  least  publicly  by  the 
.American  correspondents  at 
the  White  House.  There  were 
questions  if  the  President  had 
“erred”  in  calling  Egypt  an  “ag¬ 
gressor”,  if  the  Administration 
“approves”  of  Germany’s  East¬ 
ern  policies,  when  will  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  stop  recognizing 
dictatorships  in  Brazil,  if  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Moscow  had  agreed 
on  partitioning  Europe  into 
spheres  of  influence,  when  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  will  change  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  countries  of  “West¬ 
ern  Mediterranean”,  and  so  on. 

Possibly,  the  most  striking 
differences  between  this  briefing 
and  others  held  for  the  benefit 
of  American  reporters,  were 
these  two:  the  absence  of  ques¬ 
tions  dealing  with  Vietnam,  and 
the  heavy  emphasis  on  the  part 
of  foreign  correspondents  on  the 
problems  of  the  Middle  East. 


Had  the  President  given  rn 
interview  to  this  group,  he 
would  not  need  to  steer  the  con¬ 
versation  from  Indochina  to  the 
Middle  East.  Almost  one-half  of 
the  questions  were  dealing  with 
the  Middle  East,  whereas  only 
one,  and  the  last  one  at  that, 
referred  to  Vietnam. 

What  explanation  can  be  sug¬ 
gested?  .An  American  press 
officer  thought  that  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from 
Cambodia  the  subject  was  not 
“burning”  any  longer.  “Most 
certainly  this  is  not  the  case,” 
retorted  a  French  journalist, 
and  continued:  “The  reason  is 
that  we  are  not  Americans  and 
that  we  are  interested  in  other 
problems  which  are  ignored  by 
the  American  correspondents 
when  they  interview  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  other  officials.” 

The  differences  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  between  the  American  cor¬ 
respondents  and  this  group 
seemed  to  be  more  pronounced  in 
matters  of  foreign  rather  than 
domestic  policy.  Klein,  who  dealt 
exclusively  with  domestic  issues, 
appeared  to  have  the  easier  task 
as  practically  all  questions  were 
identical  with  those  asked  by 
American  correspondents.  Kiss¬ 
inger,  by  contrast,  appeared  to 
be  answering  for  the  first  time 
(Continued  on  ixige 


Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the  President's  national  security  and  foreign  policy  advisor,  talks  with  foreign 
news  media  representatives  at  the  White  House.  (Photo  by  Chalotte  Kahler). 
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Mailers  set 
for  strike 
in  New  York 


Potts  is  named  GM, 
Tallahassee  Democrat 

Erwin  R.  Potts,  a  Knight 
Newspapers  executive  for  seven 
years,  will  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 


National  sport  supp 
planned  by  agency 


The  mailers’  union  (ITU) 
gave  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  until  midnight 
Thursday  (July  16)  to  come  to 
terms  on  a  new  contract  or  it 
would  strike  at  the  Sews.  In 
the  face  of  this  ultimatum  the 
Times  said  it  would  close  down 
with  the  News  because  the  wage 
problem  affects  both. 

The  pioblem  for  the  negotia¬ 
tors  was  this:  the  mailers  want 
a  $1  increase  equivalent  to  what 
the  printers  receiv’ed  in  a  per¬ 
centage  settlement.  The  mailers, 
whose  base  scale  is  below  that 
of  the  printers,  would  get  alK>ut 
$76  more  a  week  in  the  third 
year  instead  of  about  $70  if  the 
15-11-11  percentage  were  ap¬ 
plied. 

Only  the  mailers,  deliverers 
and  paper  handlers  would  be 
favored  by  an  across-the-board 
dollar  raise.  Hhotoengravers, 
with  $206  scale,  and  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  guild,  with  $255  base 
would  do  better  with  the  print¬ 
ers  percentage  formula. 

Some  unions  take  all  of  the 
increase  in  pay;  some  apply 
bits  of  it  to  pensions  and  other 
benefits. 

Court  actions  aimed  at  curb¬ 
ing  work  stoppages  were  held 
in  abeyance  as  negotiations 
neared  the  strike  deadline.  Only 
the  News  had  not  gone  to  court 
to  obtain  an  injunction  against 
the  mailers’  chapel  meeting  tac¬ 
tics. 

The  Loiu/  Island  Press  raised 
its  copy  price  from  5c  to  10^  for 
its  main  edition  in  the  city — 
about  280,000  of  its  440,000  cir¬ 
culation.  The  nickel  price  was 
unchanged  for  the  edition  sold 
in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  in  Long 
Island  where  Sewsday  at  5^  is 
the  principal  competition.  The 
Press  has  been  at  5c  since  1950. 


Kent  Sturgris  is 
assigned  to  Alaska 

Kent  Sturgis,  23.  Associated 
Press  day  news  supervisor  at 
Seattle,  has  been  named  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  new  Anchorage, 
Alaska  bureau  for  the  AP. 

He  is  a  native  of  Fairbanks, 
attended  h'airbanks  public 
schools,  the  University  of  Alas¬ 
ka  and  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

He  worked  on  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner  from  1964  to 
1967  and  the  Seattle  Tunes 
from  1967  to  1968  before  join¬ 
ing  the  .\P  at  Seattle  in  Janu- 
ar\’  1968. 


Democrat  on  September  1,  pub¬ 
lisher  John  M.  Tapers  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Potts  has 
been  working  with  Alvah  H. 
Chapman  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers  and  president  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald.  He  is  a  former  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  reporter,  city  editor 
and  assistant  managing  editor; 
and  publisher  of  the  Sorth  Dade 
Journal. 

Electricians  let 
others  work  in 
Milwaukee  strike 

The  Journal  Company  re¬ 
sumed  normal  publication  sched¬ 
ules  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  last 
week  after  the  electricians’ 
union  allowed  other  union 
craftsmen  to  cross  its  picket 
lines. 

Sixteen  members  of  the  Local 
494,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  began 
their  strike  against  the  newspa¬ 
pers  June  25  in  a  wage  dispute. 
For  several  days  supervisory 
workers  produced  skeletonized 
editions. 

When  the  company  revised  its 
offer  for  a  new  agreement  the 
electricians  withdrew  objection 
to  other  Journal  employes  going 
back  to  w’ork.  Negotiations  con¬ 
tinued  with  federal  mediators 
participating. 

Dispatch  News  Service 
sues  former  ofl&cer 

Former  co-workers  at  Dis¬ 
patch  News  Service,  which 
won  fame  and  fortune  for  its 
exclusive  My  Lai  massacre  re¬ 
ports  last  year,  are  battling  in 
federal  court  in  Washington. 

Dispatch  News  Service  Inter¬ 
national,  formed  by  Seymour 
Hersh,  an  ex-AP  man  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  September  1968,  has  filed 
a  suit  again.st  a  former  officer, 
Daviil  Obst,  and  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  he  calls  Dispatch  News  Ser¬ 
vice  Incorporated. 

The  complaint  alleges  that 
Obst  created  the  new  company 
while  he  was  still  employed  by 
DNS  International  to  sell 
Hersh’s  articles  on  the  Vietnam 
killings  as  well  as  other  materi¬ 
al  from  w’riters  in  Asia.  The 
original  firm  is  asking  $100,000 
damages  and  an  order  forbid¬ 
ding  Obst  to  encroach  on  the 
Dispatch  News  Service  name. 


Ted  Isaac,  who  has  been  sel¬ 
ling  co-operative  coupon  inserts 
to  advertisers  for  distribution  by 
newspapers,  is  sounding  out  ad¬ 
vertiser  interest  in  an  all-sports 
rotogravure  magazine. 

The  Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 
adman  who  struck  pay  dirt  with 
a  patented  heavy  card-stock  in¬ 
sert,  called  a  Flagwaver,  was  in 
New  York  showing  dummies  of 
his  magazine  to  advertisers.  He 
calls  the  magazine,  Sportsweek, 
the  same  name  as  the  locally- 
produced  weekly  newsprint  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Washington  Post. 

The  idea  for  the  publication, 
Isaac  said  in  an  interview,  came 
out  of  a  special  assignment  he 
worked  on  for  the  National 
Football  League. 

The  promoters  of  the  NFL  re¬ 
tained  Isaac  to  make  an  adver¬ 
tising  cost  coverage  comparison 
analysis  of  newspapers  serving 
cities  with  NFL  franchises  and 
Life  and  Look  magazines.  The 
information  was  to  be  used  to 
sell  a  group  of  advertisers 
whose  products  were  endorsed 
by  the  NFL  on  a  special  section 
in  either  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines,  depending  on  cost  and 
coverage  analysis  information 
obtained  from  Isaac’s  survey. 

The  program  has  been 
dropped  for  this  year,  at  least, 
Isaac  said.  Last  year  Life  car¬ 
ried  a  52-page  training  table 
section,  featuring  products  en¬ 
dorsed  by  NFL. 

In  the  meantime,  the  NFL 
promoters  gave  Isaac  permission 
to  use  whatever  information  he 
had  dug  up  in  putting  together 
an  all-sports  oriented  magazine. 

Monthly  publication 

At  this  stage,  Isaac  said  he 
envisions  the  supplement  as 
being  Parade-size  and  published 
on  a  monthly  basis.  He  would 
offer  the  magazine  to  newspa¬ 
pers  on  an  exclusive  basis,  he 
said.  The  articles  would  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  freelancers  and  moon¬ 
lighting  newspaper  staff  repor¬ 
ters  and  columnists,  he  said. 

Isaac  was  president  of  Con¬ 
sumers  Circulation  Co.,  a  firm 
started  while  he  was  employed 
as  an  advertising  manager  for  a 
hardware  supply  company  in 
Shawnee  Mission,  a  community 
on  the  outskirts  of  Kansas  City. 
La.st  December,  he  sold  Con¬ 
sumers  Circulation  to  Republic 
Corporation  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  made  it  part  of  Benson 
Stagg  &  Associates,  a  direct  re¬ 
sponse  ad  agency. 


“With  their  backing,  I  expect 
to  move  into  new  fields  of  news¬ 
paper  distribution,”  Isaac  said. 
Republic  Corp.  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  Mid- America  Press  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska. 

His  philosophy  is  that  news¬ 
papers  are  no  longer  in  the 
news  business,  but  are  distribu¬ 
tors  of  printed  information,  ex¬ 
cept  for  advertising  which  he 
feels  is  “commercial  news.” 

In  the  last  18  months.  Con¬ 
sumers  Circulation  Co.  has  dis¬ 
tributed  240  million  coupons  and 
reply  cards,  60  million  newspa¬ 
per  card-stock  inserts,  he  said. 


Ottawa  Citizen 
continues  in 
printers’  strike 

Management  staff  and  other 
non-union  personnel  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  Ottawa  Citizen  since 
July  5  when  58  members  of  the 
typographical  union  left  their 
jobs  in  a  stalemate  on  contract 
negotiations. 

About  250  other  workers 
joined  the  picket  lines,  some 
claiming  they  had  been  “locked 
out”  when  they  refused  to  han¬ 
dle  work  emanating  from  a 
struck  shop. 

The  Ontario  Department 
offered  the  services  of  a  media¬ 
tor  and  union  representatives 
drafted  new  proposals  in  a  bid 
to  settle  the  labor  dispute.  R.  W. 
Southam,  publisher  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen,  called  on  non-mechanical 
employes  to  return  to  work  in 
the  hope  that  a  settlement  could 
be  reached  quickly.  A  fair 
agreement  with  the  composing 
room  force  must  precede  any 
return  to  work,  a  guild  spokes¬ 
man  declared. 

Robert  Rupert,  ANG  rep¬ 
resentative  and  a  former  Citizen 
reporter,  said  the  guild  had 
urged  the  printers  to  yield  on 
their  demands  for  a  closed  shop, 
reproduction  of  “bogus”  ad  ma¬ 
terial  and  other  work  rules  laid 
down  by  the  ITU. 

The  printers’  union  submitted 
a  new  set  of  proposals  described 
as  a  “radical  change”  in  its 
bargaining  position  but  South¬ 
am  later  said  the  offer  still  con¬ 
tained  demands  for  restrictive 
work  practices  that  have  been 
in  dispute  for  a  year.  The  union 
withdrew  its  demand  for  juris¬ 
diction  over  computers  and  a 
requirement  that  foremen  be¬ 
long  to  the  ITU. 
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8  papers  and  Parade 
win  ABA  silver  gavel 


The  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  will  present  16  Gavel 
Awards  to  communications 
media  this  year  for  outstanding 
published  articles,  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  programs  for  “contribut¬ 
ing  to  public  understanding  of 
the  American  system  of  law 
and  justice.” 

Winners  in  the  1970  Gavel 
Awards  program  will  receive 
inscribed  silver  gavels  August 
12  at  the  ABA’s  93rd  annual 
meeting  in  St.  Louis.  The 
presentation  will  be  made  by 
Bernard  G.  Segal,  ABA  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  1970  Gavel  Award  win¬ 
ners  are: 

NEWSPAPERS 

Kankakee  (111.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  for  initiating  an  in-depth 
probe  into  conditions  affecting 
the  administration  of  justice  lo¬ 
cally  and  bringing  together  re¬ 
sponsible  officials  to  resolve  the 
problems. 

.\iay7a  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
for  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
quality  of  justice  administered 
by  the  lower  courts  and  the 
need  for  judicial  reform. 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  for 
publication  in  full  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  local  crime  and 
law  enforcement  problems  and 
editorial  support  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  recommendations  contained 
in  the  study. 

Washinytoyi  Evening  Star  for 
an  11-part  series  of  articles 
by  Dana  Bullen  detailing  seri¬ 
ous  problems  besetting  the  trial 
courts  in  our  Nation’s  capital 
and  suburbs. 

Christian  Seietice  Monitor 
for  a  series  of  15  articles  by 
Howard  .James  exposing  brutal 
conditions  existing  in  juvenile 
detention  homes  and  offering 
170  remedial  suggestions. 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 
for  a  series  of  articles  de¬ 
scribing  archaic  court  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  urgent  need  for 
modernizing  the  county  court 
system. 

\ew  Yoi'k  Times  for  a  series 
of  articles  by  Miss  Lesley 
Oelsner  examining  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  free  press,  fair  trial, 
self-incrimination,  court  chal¬ 
lenges  and  law  school  enroll¬ 
ment  practices. 

Chicago  Sun-Times  for  a 
series  of  articles  by  Janies  W. 
Singer  on  legal  subjects  of  pub¬ 
lic  import,  including  need  for 
more  Negro  lawyers,  new'  state 
income  tax  law  and  church- 
state  relations. 

Parade  magazine,  for  an  in¬ 
formative  article  by  John  G. 


Rogers,  “They  Learn  the  Law — 
Before  It’s  Too  Late,”  explain¬ 
ing  a  new'  law  program  for 
high  school  students. 

TELEVISION 

NBC-Xews  for  two  documen¬ 
taries:  “Voices  on  the  Inside,” 
and  “Between  Two  Rivers,”  ex¬ 
amining  U.  S.  prison  conditions 
and  the  plight  of  the  American 
Indian. 

Univei'sal  City  Studios,  for 
the  feature  film,  “The  D.A.: 
Murder  One,”  produced  for 
NBC  television,  explaining  the 
role  of  the  office  of  District 
Attorney  in  prosecuting  a  mur¬ 
der  case. 

ABC,  for  the  feature  film, 
“The  Young  Lawyers,”  (ABC 
will  receive  a  gold  gavel  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  having  w’on  the 
Award  three  times.  Silver  Gav¬ 
els  were  presented  to  ABC  in 
1959  and  1968.) 

Xational  Educational  Televi¬ 
sion  for  the  documentary,  “The 
Warren  Years,”  tracing  high¬ 
lights  in  the  16-year  career  of 
the  former  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

WXED-TV,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
for  the  educational  program, 
“Are  Campus  Disorders  Out  of 
Hand?”,  featuring  a  mock  trial 
with  the  viewers  as  the  “jury.” 

KFWB-Radio,  Los  Angeles, 
for  an  educational  series  of  edi¬ 
torials,  “IgTiorance  and  the 
Law,”  urging  the  teaching  of 
fundamental  and  basic  statute 
law'  to  children. 

MAGAZINES 

Psychology  Today  for  the 
contribution  to  original  research 
concerning  attitudes  toward  law 
and  the  courts,  crime  and  pun¬ 
ishment,  the  penal  system, 
rights  and  freedoms. 

Winners  of  Certificates  of 
Merit  in  the  newspaper  division 
are : 

Arizona  Daily  Stai’,  Tuscon, 
for  a  series  of  editorials  on  the 
bar,  the  coui'ts  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record 
for  a  series  of  editorials  that 
served  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  vital  role  the  courts  play  in 
the  community. 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune  for  a  feature  article  by 
Becky  Bow'en,  “Heavy  Court 
Cases  Bog  Speedy  Trial,”  ex¬ 
plaining  the  crisis  facing  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  in  South¬ 
ern  California. 

Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix, 
for  a  series  of  articles  by  Ar¬ 
thur  J.  Sitter  explaining  the 
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work  of  the  Maricopa  County 
Legal  Aid  Society. 

Louisville  Times  for  an 
eight-part  series  of  articles  by 
Richard  Kirschten  explaining 
the  plight  of  the  poor  and 
efforts  to  establish  a  formal 
public  defender  system. 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  Xews 
for  a  series  of  articles  by  Dale 
Huffman,  and  editorials,  expos¬ 
ing  prison  conditions  in  certain 
Ohio  institutions. 

Boston  Globe  for  a  three-part 
series  of  articles  by  Alan  Lupo 
telling  of  the  concern  the  new 
law'  school  grad  has  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  underprivileged  citizen. 

Milwaukee  Journal  for  a 
series  of  articles  by  Edward  S. 


Kerstein  on  the  role  of  the 
judge  in  our  judicial  system. 

Minneapolis  Star  for  a  series 
of  articles  by  Gwenyth  Jones  on 
the  legal  subjects  fostering 
greater  appreciation  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  legal  sys¬ 
tem. 

Xew  York  Times  for  a  series 
of  editorials  by  Herbert 
Mitgang  clarifying,  questioning 
and  explaining  important 
points  about  the  law,  the  courts 
and  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Xews,  for 
a  feature  article  by  Tom 
Gibson,  “More  Than  A  Noble 
Experiment,”  explaining  the 
Legal  Serv'ices  program  in  Bir¬ 
mingham. 


am.  I 

New  York  press  gijoups 
unite  in  publishing  iuagazine 


A  monthly  magazine,  tenta¬ 
tively  called  Xeiv  York 
press /publishers,  is  scheduled 
for  September  publication — a 
joint  project  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association 
(dailies)  and  the  New  York 
Press  Association  (weeklies). 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president 
of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  said: 

“I  see  this  as  one  of  two 
steps  taken  this  year  by  the 
State  Publishers  to  bring  all 
elements  of  the  New'  York 
State  newspaper  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  together  on  projects 
w'hich  can  benefit  not  only  our 
own  industry'  but  the  state  as  a 
whole.  The  first  step  was  the 
opening  of  New'  York  State 
Publishers  .Association  member- 
.ship  to  major  New  York  City 
dailies.” 

The  Xew  York  Times  was 
the  first  New'  York  City  daily 
to  apply  for,  and  be  accepted 
into,  NYSPA  membership. 

Designed  “to  promote  and 
recognize  professionalism  in 
journalism  in  New'  York 
State,”  the  magazine  will  not 
replace  newsletters  already 
serving  the  two  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganizations,  Neuharth  said. 

The  editor  will  be  Dan  Wil¬ 
lett,  former  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  NYSPA. 

Chet  Rondomanski,  NYPA 
general  manager,  reported  that 
several  adv'ertisements  have 
been  received  for  the  first  is¬ 
sue,  mostly  from  suppliers  and 
newspaper  companies. 

No  cash  subscriptions  to  the 
magazine  will  be  sought,  Ron¬ 
domanski  said.  Advertising  re¬ 
venues  are  expected  to  enable  it 
“to  break  even  on  printing  and 
distribution  costs.” 

The  magazine,  with  8V2  x 


11-inch  pages  and  20  to  32 
pages  an  issue,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
office  will  be  in  the  Newhouse 
Communications  Center  at  Sy¬ 
racuse  University. 

Plans  call  for  1,600  circula¬ 
tion  with  copies  going  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  other  key  execu¬ 
tives  of  New  York  dailies  and 
weeklies ;  to  faculties  and  li¬ 
braries  of  journalism  depart¬ 
ments  and  schools  in  the  state; 
to  advertising  agencies;  and  to 
government  and  business  lead¬ 
ers. 

The  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  represents 
78  daily  newspapers  in  the 
state,  while  New  York  Press 
Association  membership  in¬ 
cludes  292  of  the  state’s  weekly 
new'spapers.  Johannes  Laursen 
is  president  of  NYPA. 

• 

.4ppeal  flismissed, 
subpoena  limited 

An  appeal  by  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  from  a 
judge’s  refusal  to  quash  a 
grand  jury  subpoena  for  nega¬ 
tives  of  unpublished  photo¬ 
graphs  was  dismissed  in  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

A  new  subpoena  limited  to 
photographic  prints  was  issued 
and  the  publisher  agreed  to 
furnish  prints  of  some  photo¬ 
graphs  that  had  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  it  was  announced. 

An  agreement  on  the  new 
subpoena  was  negotiated  by 
Pulitzer  Co.  attorneys  and  U. 
S.  Attorney  Daniel  Bartlett  Jr. 

The  pictures  were  taken  dur¬ 
ing  a  student  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  Washington  University 
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‘Remember 
he  said. 


"I  M  Michael  Brennan  of  the  London  Montgomery.  “Remember  the 

11^  i-€|^  It  O  QT  Daily  Sini,  who  was  taking  Suez  Canal?”  he  said.  We 

i  Vy  l/V^X  iJ.J.  C^JLI.  1/  cover,  and  ordered  him  to  photo-  remembered  how  at  our  last 

J.  grai)h  a  dying  Catholic  who  had  meeting  we  had  sat  together  in 

o  ^  ^  been  run  over  by  a  Saracen  ar-  an  Israeli  army  halftrack  as  it 

T47-|T1^  AOO  AO  ITICflTlI^  147’fll^  mored  car  of  the  British  army,  came  under  Egyptian  fire  beside 
▼  ▼  J.  TT  %M>M.  They  shouted  “Take  a  picture  of  the  Suez  Canal  soon  after  the 

that — that’s  what  the  British  19(57  Six-Day  War — and  we 
o  f  I  •  o  .1  army  has  done!”  agreed  that  Belfast  todav  is 

By  Roth  .......  more  dangerous  than  the  Suez 

There  was  the  Aletti  Hotel  in  East  Belfast,  which  involved  miograp  u  r  alia,  n  Canal  was  then. 

Algiers,  then  the  Ledra  Palace  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Brit-  But  another  British  photogra-  Late  at  night  in  the  British 

Hotel  in  the  Cyprus  capital  Ni-  ish  troops,  shots  were  fired  at  a  pher,  Frank  Martin  of  the  Broadcasting  Corporation’s  Bel- 

cosia,  then  the  Alcron  Hotel  in  crowd  of  Protestants  from  the  Guardinn,  w'as  attacked  by  a  f^^st  newsroom,  I  overheard  a 


cover,  and  ordered  him  to  photo-  remembered  how  at  our  last 
grai)h  a  dying  Catholic  who  had  meeting  we  had  sat  together  in 
been  run  over  by  a  Saracen  ar-  an  Israeli  army  halftrack  as  it 
mored  car  of  the  British  army,  came  under  Egyptian  fire  beside 
They  shouted  “Take  a  picture  of  the  Suez  Canal  soon  after  the 


that — that’s  what  the  British 
army  has  done!” 

Phulugraplier  allucked 

But  another  British  photogra- 


19(57  Six-Day  War — and  we 
agreed  that  Belfast  today  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  Suez 
Canal  was  then. 

Late  at  night  in  the  British 


Prague — and  now 


the  tower 


Roman  Catholic  crowd  of  Catholic  rioters  he  conversation  about  a  misunder- 


Grand  Central  Hotel  in  Belfast,  church.  This  is  a  hard  fact.  photographed  as  they  ran  behind  standing.  The  news  editor  asked 

What  all  these  hotels  have  in  According  to  the  Protestants,  a  bus  they  had  taken  over.  His  a  reporter  why  he  had  tele¬ 
common  is  that  they  were  the  the  crowd  was  moving  against  films  were  taken  away,  and  he  phoned  that  shots  had  been  fired 
press  hotels  at  times  of  shooting  the  church  only  because  shots  was  hurt  so  badly  that  he  was  in  a  certain  street,  which  the 
and  violence  in  their  cities.  had  been  fired  from  the  church  taken  to  hospital  and  had  six  army  denied.  The  reporter  re- 

The  atmosphere  of  unreality  at  peaceful  Protestants.  But  the  stitches  put  into  his  cheek.  plied:  “You  got  it  wrong.  I 


in  such  press  hotels  is  always  Catholics  say  that  the  shots  One  of  these  rioters  even  re-  didn’t  say  shots  were  fired  I  said 

the  same,  and  is  now  the  same  were  fired  by  Catholic  guards  turned  to  Martin  as  he  limped  were  fired,  and  they  were, 

in  the  Grand  Central  Hotel —  defending  their  church  against  off  and  apologized:  “We’re  very  They  are  still  burning.”  This  is 
with  shooting  outside,  and  news  the  Protestant  mob  which  was  sorry  about  that,  sir — it’s  one  of  Belfast  in  .July  1970. 
media  representatives  coming  in  advancing  on  it  and  wanted  to  those  things — nothing  personal.” 

being  asked  by  everyone  in  the  burn  it  down.  No  one  can  tell  About  which  Martin  remarked  Past  week’s  railjje 

lobby:  “What’s  going  on  now?”  with  certainty  whether  the  shots  afterwards  when  he  had  re-  of  stoek  nriees 

We  have  learned  the  local  ge-  were  fired  because  the  Prot-  turned  from  hospital  to  the  ho-  * 

ographical  names  of  Belfast  estants  tried  to  burn  down  the  tel:  “Perhaps  I  should  have  apo-  (new  YORK  STOCK  exchange) 
which  have  become  news  and  Catholic  church,  or  whether  the  logized  for  dripping  my  blood  on  July  s  July  is 

seem  to  be  the  center  of  the  Protestants  tried  to  burn  down  them.”  Berkey  Photo . 5%  5% 

world  at  the  moment,  just  as  the  Catholic  church  because  The  British  army  is  very  capttaT^Cities  Bdcstq  M'A  wu 
.some  of  us  in  Northern  Ireland  Catholics  had  fired  from  it.  helpful  and  friendly  to  all  news  Cowles  Communications  4’  4’ 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


have  previously  learned  other 
geographical  names  in  other 
towns  where  people  have 


Calholic  vs.  Prolcsiunt 


1  xi  Vk  •  •  1  11.  1  wuTier  namn 

when  the  British  soldiers  search  Dayco  Corp. 


towns  where  people  have  Like  every  other  correspon-  us  very  hard  for  arms  and  ex-  EftVa  ^orp 

slaughtered  each  other  during  dent  now  in  Belfast,  I  have  seen  plosives  according  to  their  strict  Fairchild  Camera  . 22% 

the  past  decade.  In  .Algiers  it  Protestants  setting  Catholic  orders  to  make  no  exceptions,  ©  20V 

was  the  Rue  Michelet  and  Bab-  homes  and  stores  on  fire — and  I  they  are  friendly.  Georgia  Pacific  . . 4354 

el-Oued.  In  Nicosia  it  was  Led-  have  seen  Catholics  setting  Pro-  Friendlv  faces  H^'^i^  ^lnSe'’^'’*^  II/2 

ra  Street  and  Ataturk  S(|uare  testant  homes  and  stores  on  fire.  ‘  inmont  .  7 

and  the  “Mason-Dixon  Line”  be-  We  see  Catholic  refugees,  in-  One  reason  for  this  army  KimbVr!y°'*ciark^^*'^  loy 

tween  Greeks  and  Turks.  In  eluding  women  and  children,  friendliness  is  that  the  faces  of  Knight  Newsp^apers  26% 

Prague,  when  the  Russian  sol-  driven  from  their  homes  by  news  media  representatives  are  **°'^*'***'  's'l 

diers  shot  up  the  town  after  their  Catholic  neighbors.  Even  the  only  friendly  faces  which  RUhardson  Co!  .’12% 

their  invasion,  it  was  Wencelas  we,  who  are  personally  witness-  the  British  soldiers  in  Nothern  j'"w'^Th . 231/ 

Square  and  Na  Prikope  and  the  this  insane  continuation  of  Ireland  now  see.  The  Pro-  Time’ inc°"'.'*.*.°'!.!!!  !  27% 


Small  Side. 


A  cilv  divided 


the  17th  century’s  religious  war  testants  hate  the  British  army 
between  the  Protestant  William  because  they  say  it  favors  the 
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of  Orange  and  the  Catholic  Catholics.  But  the  Catholics  hate  (AMERICAN 
Here  in  Belfast  we  must  James  II  cannot  believe  the  the  British  army  because  they 
remember  that  the  Shankill  madness  of  it  all.  say  it  favors  the  Protestants. 

Road  is  Protestant,  the  Falls  A  few  days  ago,  between  The  British  soldiers  get  shot,  Ehrenreich  Photc 
Road  is  Roman  Catholic,  the  bloody  street  battles,  I  had  din-  and  have  grenades,  gasoline  Mitgo^"Etectron*it 
Springfield  Road  and  East  ner  in  Belfast’s  famous  press  bombs,  and  rocks  thrown  at  New  York  Times 
Belfa.st  are  mixed  and  therefore  tavern  McGlade’s  with  Desmond  them  by  both  sides.  SouHiwest°Fore'$( 

specially  dangerous.  Where  geo-  McMullen,  chief  sub-editor  of  That’s  why  they  allow  all  Welij,  Rich,  Gre 


(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 
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.say  it  favors  the  Protestants.  . 

between  The  British  soldiers  get  shot,  Ehrenreich  Photo  8^ 


le  cruisn  soldiers  get  snot,  Ehrenreich  Photo  8% 

and  have  grenades,  gasoline  i2'/i 

,  ,  j  1  °  ,  Milgo  Electronics  . 16% 

^"mbs,  and  rocks  thrown  at  New  York  Times . 145/, 

em  by  both  sides.  Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  3% 

rr.u  4.)  v  XI  11  11  Southwest  Forest  Ind . II 

1  hat  S  why  they  allow  all  Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  5% 


graphically  possible,  the  British  the  Belfast  Telegraph,  and  his  news  media  representatives  to  '^0°'^  '"feivco* 


army  has  erected  a  walled  sand-  wife  who  is  a  teacher, 
bagged,  machinegun-guarded  They  are  Northei 
“Peace  Line”  between  Protes-  Protestants  who  loath 


shelter  with  them  behind  their  Booth  Newspapel^^  ^°*^^^28** 


They  are  Northern  Ireland  armored  cars.  We  are  friendly  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Protestants  who  loathe  the  anti-  to  them  where  no  one  else  is.  Com  "corp^"'*.'*.  . 


tant  areas  and  Catholic  areas.  Catholic  bigots  and  believe  that  British  army  field  kitchens  Compugraphic  Corp . 11% 

based  exactly  on  the  experience  all  Catholics  in  Northern  Ire-  sometimes  give  tea  and  food  to  oatasc'an*"  .  ..  . 8% 

of  the  “Mason-Dixon  Line”  (it  land  should  have  exactly  the  news  media  representatives.  Dow  Jones  . 24% 

was  actually  called  that)  in  same  civil  and  social  rights  as  Army  officers  tell  us  very  polite-  oowne  Comms . 5 


Nicosia,  C.vjii’us,  six  years  ago.  the  Protestants.  Over  dinner,  ly:  “I  won’t  stop  you  from  going  Doyle.  Dane,  Bembach  14%  14% 

The  difficulty  for  news  media  Des  said  bitterly:  “As  you  can  up  this  street  if  that’s  w'hat  you  ^7'/^ 

re|)resentatives  in  Belfast  is  to  see,  Ed,  there  are  still  plenty  of  want,  but  I  really  wouldn’t  if  I  Hurletron  _ 3%  3  ^ 


get  reliable  information  about  buildings  left  in  Belfast  for  the  were  you.  These  people  might  oohIv  . ^ti/ 

events  we  don’t  see  ourselves —  madmen  of  both  religious  com-  think  you  are  a  Catholic.”  (For  Photon' . 4% 

and  no  one  can  see  everything,  munities  to  burn  down!”  “Catholic”  substitute  “Pro-  ti  . 11 


and  no  one  can  see  everything. 
For  everything  that  happens  in 
this  civil  war.  two  versions  ex- 


lunities  to  burn  down!”  “Catholic”  substitute  ‘ 

The  rioters — Protestants  and  te.stant”  in  another  street.) 


Cathol  ics  alike  —  hate 


During  a  night  street  battle 


ist — the  Protestant  version,  and  media  representatives,  and  espe-  with  gun  fire,  gasoline  bombs,  (i-anaoian 

the  Catholic  version.  They  are  cially  photographers.  All  think  tear  gas,  and  flying  rocks.  I  Ah:nh: 
u.sually  the  exact  opposite  of  we  favor  the  other  side,  found  my.self  in  the  light  of  fi'er-  B.  c.  Forest 
each  other.  whichever  the  other  side  is.  One  cely  blazing  houses  taking  cover  Ma' Milla^^^BioedVl 

For  Pxar..plo:  during  one  of  exception  was  when  Catholic  ri-  behind  a  British  armored  car  be-  Southern  Press  .  .. 
the  bloodiest  .street  battles  in  oters  calleil  over  photographer  side  NBC-TV  reporter  George  Newspapers 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

()iu‘  liners,  American  Petrole¬ 
um  Institute  has  retained  Leo 
Burnett  Co.  to  develop  a  propos¬ 
al  for  an  informational  and  edu¬ 
cational  advertising  pr’ogram  in 
the  fall  .  ...  11V(  of  the  nation’s 
ad  agencies  expect  to  increase 
their  hiring  in  the  July- 
September  period  while  another 
11  '/f  predict  decreases  in  a  poll 
made  by  Manpower  Inc.,  a  busi¬ 
ness  service  organization.  Of 
those  polled,  T.V/(  expect  no 
change  in  their  employment 
needs  during  the  third  (piarter. 

.  .  .  American  Airlines  says  it 
will  spend  over  $1  million  in  the 
U.S.  next  year  to  advertise  and 
promote  New  Zealand  and  South 
Pacific  tourist  atti’actions.  G.  L. 
Crothers,  vp-.sales  and  services, 
said  the  big  outlay  will  go  for 
four-color  ads  in  15  national 
magazines  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  13  million  ....  More 
than  $250, OOO  is  invested  each 
year  by  members  of  the  Poconos 
(Pa.)  Mountain  Vacation  Bu¬ 
reau  to  promote  the  area  as 
comi)ared  to  about  $982  in  1944. 
...  No  sooner  had  we  reported 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  in¬ 
terest  in  home  sewing  and  midi 
skirts  than  Macy’s  began  a  two- 
week  promotion  for  retail 
fabrics  and  yarns  (July  13) 
with  a  two-page  spread  in  the 
Xeir  York  Times,  the  largest  ad 
the  store  e".-r  placed  for  the 
retail  fabrics  department  .... 
Before  deciding  on  Spitzer, 
Mills  &  Bates  Ltd.  as  the  agen¬ 
cy  for  BP  Oil  Ltd.,  Canada, 
Charles  R.  Payan.  advertising 
and  promotion  services  manag¬ 
er,  subjected  the  25  contenders 
to  a  rigid  rating  system  based 
on  creativity  in  English  and 
French,  marketing  ability,  in¬ 
volvement  and  personnel.  Payan 
tested  the  agency’s  reaction  un¬ 
der  pressure  by  setting  up  meet¬ 
ings  on  short  notice.  .  .  .  When 
Lily-Tulip,  the  paper  plate  and 
cup  company,  moved  corporate 
offices  from  New  York  to 
Toledo,  it  ran  two  full-page  ads 
in  the  Toledo  Blade  that  were 
headlined,  “The  Lily-Tulip  Good 
Neighbor  Policy”  and  featured  a 
10c  off  coupon  and  assurances 
that  it  had  “no  intention  of 
changing  ‘the  glass  capital  of 
the  world’  ”.  The  public  rela¬ 
tions  gesture  resulted  in  a  sell¬ 
out  of  the  advertised  products. 
*  *  ♦ 

In  other  media.  According  to 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  viewing  levels  for  the  first 
six  months  are  running  nine 
minutes  ahead  of  last  year  at  6 
hours  and  5  minutes  daily  .  .  .  , 
Life  is  offering  a  discount  of 


approximately  TG  lower  than 
the  regular  regional  rates  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  buying  all  of  its  regu¬ 
lar  50  spot  markets.  The  deal  is 
limited  also  to  pages  and 
spreads  ....  Renfield  Importers 
through  its  agency  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  has  contracted  as  the  only 
advertiser  inside  200  Chicago 
buses  during  July,  August  and 
September.  The  same  idea  has 
been  tried  in  New  York  by  the 
\eir  York  Tiaies  for  a  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  campaign  .... 
Alberto-Culver  Co.  has  con¬ 
cluded  negotiations  with  NBC-tv 
for  a  major  package  of  commer¬ 
cial  time  on  12  nighttime  net¬ 
work  shows  from  July  through 
September,  rounding  out  night 
programming  on  all  three  net¬ 
works. 

♦  *  * 

It’s  official.  Areata  National 
Corp.  of  Menlo  Park,  Calif,  has 
acquired  Media  Records  Inc.  The 
company  discloses  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  press  release  on  the 
change  in  name  for  its  Brand 
Rating  Research  Corporation 
subsidiary  to  Areata  Research 
Corp.  The  subsidiary.  Areata 
said,  “provides  market  research 
services  to  advertisers,  agencies, 
and  media  through  its  Brand 
Rating  Index,  RADAR  audience 
rating  reports.  Media  Records 
advertising  linage  reports,  as 
well  as  specialized  marketing 
and  media  studies.” 

»  *  * 

Food  ads.  The  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  new  preprinted 
creative  newspaper  features  a 
collection  of  food  ads  in  Hi-Fi 
and  SpectaColor  for  distribution 
to  a  selected  list  of  advertisers 
and  agencies.  The  16-page  publi¬ 
cation  will  be  introduced  at  the 
International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  summer  meet¬ 
ing,  July  19-22,  in  Minneapolis. 

^ 

People.  Maiwin  C.  Lunde,  ad¬ 
vertising-sales  promotion  execu¬ 
tive  of  many  years  at  Sears 
Roebuck  Inc.,  retires  July  31  af¬ 
ter  nearly  40  years  with  the 
company  .  A  testimonial  dinner 
was  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  last  week  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  club  attended  by  Sears 
officials  and  Bureau  board  mem¬ 
bers  .  .  .  Alfred  G.  Hag¬ 

gerty,  who  for  10  years  worked 
as  a  reporter  and  as  an  editor 
for  the  Staten  Island  (N.Y.) 
.Advance,  has  been  promoted  to 
assi.stant  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  media  relations  for  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Information  Institute  .  .  .  . 
Lida  Livingston  Inc.  observed 
the  third  anniversary  of  its 
founding  by  changing  the  name 


to  Livingston  Communications 
Inc.  Lida  said  she  has  wanted  to 
“de-personalize”  the  name  for  a 
long  time  .  .  .  .  J.  Robert  Hol¬ 
land  and  Lee  A.  Perlman,  both 
formerly  with  Lewis  &  Gilman 
have  formed  their  own  pr  firm, 
Holland-Perlman  Associates  in 
Philadelphia. 

*  ♦  * 

Special  sectiems.  F'ive  back-to- 
back  special  sections  over  the 
period  of  two  months  w'ere  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Atlantic  Citif 
(N.J.)  Press  for  a  combined  to¬ 
tal  of  145,607  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  reports  James  H.  Williams, 
who  was  recently  promoted  to 
advertising  director.  The  special 
editions,  he  said,  were  produced 
without  any  increase  in  sales 
staff.  The  series  began  May  2 


with  a  20-page  Boating  tabloid 
with  12,069  lines.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Cape  May  Invitation 
Edition  on  May  26  with  21,233 
lines  in  28  tabloid  size  pages. 
Next  was  an  Atlantic  City  Invi¬ 
tation  Edition  with  68  tabloid 
pages  and  39,344  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising.  In  June,  there  were  two 
standard  size  sections,  a  six- 
page  section  on  The  Great  Out¬ 
doors  (June  12)  with  7,193 
lines,  and  a  Boardwalk  Centen¬ 
nial  of  40  pages  on  June  26  that 
contained  60,149  ad  lines.  So  far 
in  July,  only  one  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  that  was  a  Lions  In¬ 
ternational  Section  of  4  stand¬ 
ard-pages  and  5,619  ad  lines. 
This  was  published  on  July  1,  so 
Jim  and  his  staff  have  some  time 
left  to  keep  the  .string  in  tact. 


Braniff  returning 
to  Midwest  ad  agency 


Braniff  International  has  se¬ 
lected  Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc.  of 
Chicago  to  handle  domestic  and 
international  advertising  for  the 
airline  after  October  15. 

The  world’s  10th  largest  air¬ 
line  announced  this  week  that  it 
was  leaving  Lois  Holland  Cal¬ 
loway  where  it  has  been  under 
contract  since  December,  1968. 

While  with  Lois  Holland  Cal¬ 
loway,  Braniff  went  wholly  into 
print  media  with  a  campaign 
that  was  scheduled  as  often  as 
three  times  a  week  in  70  news¬ 
papers  in  46  cities.  The  program 
will  continue  to  October  15,  the 
airline  said.  Media  plans  beyond 
that  time  are  still  confidential,  a 
spokesman  said. 

The  move  by  Braniff  to  Clin¬ 
ton  Frank  marks  the  fifth 
change  in  advertising  agencies 
in  six  years  and  the  second  time 
the  company  has  selected  a  Mid¬ 
west  ad  shop. 

In  a  sense  it  closes  the  books 
on  one  of  advertising’s  most  ap¬ 
pealing  story.  Braniff,  was  prac¬ 
tically  an  unknown  airline  in  the 
United  States  when  it  left  a 
small  Appleton,  Wisconsin  agen¬ 
cy  by  the  name  of  Creative 
Group  in  1966  to  go  with  Jack 
Tinker  &  Partners. 

At  Tinker,  the  account  was 
handled  by  Mary  Wells,  who  put 
Braniff  on  the  map  having  the 
planes  painted  different  colors 
and  outfitting  stewardesses  in 
Pucci-designed  dresses. 

Then  al)out  a  year  later,  the 
formation  of  W’ells  Rich  Green 
took  place  and  very  soon  after 
that,  Braniff  was  shifted  from 
Tinker  to  the  new  agency.  While 
Madison  Ave.  was  still  agog  by 


the  events.  Harding  Lawrence 
Jr.,  president  of  Braniff,  went 
off  to  Paris  and  married  Marv 
Wells. 

In  September  of  1968,  the 
Braniff  account  went  to  Lois 
Holland  Callaway,  and  agency 
not  quite  a  year  old  at  the  time. 
Reportedly,  Mrs.  Lawrence  had 
recommended  the  agency  to  her 
husband.  The  change  in  agencies 
was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
Wells  Rich  Green  had  won  the 
Trans  World  Airline  account 
from  Foote  Cone  Belding  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  of 
the  top  contenders  for  the 
Braniff  account  this  time  around 
was  Foote  Cone  Belding. 

Braniff’s  promotional  budget, 
is  about  $8  million  a  year,  the 
company  said.  The  Dallas-based 
airline,  owned  by  Ling-Temco- 
Vought,  which  may  have  to 
divest  its  interest,  presently 
serves  53  cities  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  was  recently  awarded 
routes  to  Hawaii,  Detroit,  New 
Orleans  and  Miami. 

In  taking  on  the  account,  Clin¬ 
ton  E.  Frank  has  had  to  resign 
the  airfreight  business  of 
United  Air  Lines.  Leo  Burnett 
was  immediately  assigned  to 
handle  airfreight  by  United.  The 
agency  may  also  have  to  give  up 
Avianca  (Columbia  National 
Airways),  which  competes  with 
Braniff  in  South  America. 

*  *  ♦ 

Rep  change.  Colnmhia  (S.C.) 
State  and  Record  is  going  from 
Branham-Moloney  to  Story 
Kelly  &  Smith  for  national  rep¬ 
resentation. 
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Ad  boycott 
victim  cited 
for  courage 

William  F.  Schanen,  Jr.,  who 
lost  two  of  his  three  weekly  pa¬ 
lmers  to  a  financially  crippling 
advertising  boycott,  this  week 
received  the  1970  Elijah  Parish 
Lovejoy  Award  for  Courage  in 
Journalism. 

Schanen,  who  owns  Port  Pub¬ 
lications,  Port  Washington, 
Wise.,  was  forced  to  sell  his 
weekly,  the  Mequon  Squire,  and 
cease  publication  of  another 
weekly,  the  Grafton  Citizen,  as 
the  result  of  the  ad  boycott  be¬ 
gun  by  a  local  industrialist, 
(E&P,  March  21).  Schanen’s 
third  paper,  the  Oznnkee  Press, 
continues  to  publish  with  a 
weekly  ad  revenue  of  about 
$3.50,  but  supported  by  job¬ 
printing. 

The  boycott  was  instituted  by 
a  business  man  who  felt  that  a 
Milwaukee  underground  news¬ 
paper,  Kaleidoscope,  job-printed 
but  not  owned  by  Schanen,  was 
obscene.  In  the  face  of 
Schanen’s  refu.sal  to  discontinue 
printing  the  paper,  solicitation 
of  support  for  an  ad  boycott  was 
begun  the  middle  of  last  year, 
(E&P,  Aug.  2.3,  19C9). 

A  libel  suit,  claiming  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  damages,  was  filed  by 
Schanen  against  the  industrial¬ 
ist,  (E&P,  Dec.  27).  Hearings 
on  the  suit  are  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  this  summer. 

The  Lovejoy  Award  is  given 
by  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Southern  Illinois  Universi¬ 
ty.  It  was  pre.sented  to  Schanen 
July  12  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspajjer  Editors  in 
Pere  Mar(|uette  State  Park, 
near  Grafton,  Ill. 

GoI<l<‘n  Quills 

The  1970  Golden  Quill  Award 
for  excellence  in  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  was  presented  Thursday  to 
Richard  TayLr,  editor  of  the 
Kenuett  (Pa.)  Xeus  ami  Adver¬ 
tiser,  for  his  editorial  entitled, 
“Random  Thoughts  During  a 
Week  of  Violence  and  Confron¬ 
tation.” 

Taylor’s  editorial  was  selected 
as  the  best  from  a  group  of 
twelve,  to  be  published  in  book¬ 
let  form  as  the  “Golden  Dozen,” 
for  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  Golden  Quill  Award  is 
a  presentation  of  the  ICWNE. 

The  other  11  editorial  writers 
are:  Lewis  C.  Justus,  Car- 
tersville  (Ga.)  Herald  Tribune; 
Rob  Wilson,  Prairie  Post, 
Maron,  Ill.;  Landon  Wills, 
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Mc.Lean  County  (Ky.)  Xeus; 
Owen  McNamara,  Brookline 
(Mass.)  Chronicle-  Citizen;  Wil¬ 
liam  Castle,  Danvers  Herald, 
Ipswitch,  Mass. 

Also,  Tom  Leathers,  The 
Squire,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  the 
Rev.  Edward  O’Donnell,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Review;  Jim  Shu¬ 
maker,  Chapel  Hill  (N.C.)  Re¬ 
view;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Schneider, 
Boyertown  (Pa.)  Times;  Frank 
M.  Luecke,  Cameron  (Tex.) 
Herald;  and  Foster  Russell,  Co- 
bourg,  (Ont.)  Sentinel-Star. 

• 

Printer’s  daughter 
awarded  scholarship 

Lovella  Mae  Lins  is  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  fir.st  Kathleen  Boyd 
Martin  Scholarship,  a  $.500 
award,  established  last  year  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Martin,  sister  of  Hugh  N. 
Boyd,  publisher  of  the  Xew 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  Xews. 

Miss  Lins  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Lins. 
Her  father  is  ad  composition 
foreman  at  the  Home  News.  She 
is  studying  to  be  a  mathematics 
teacher. 

• 

A  correction 

The  weekly  circulation  of  the 
Sun  Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
42,267,  and  the  circulation  of 
its  si.ster  paper,  the  Sun  Mes¬ 
senger,  is  23,094.  It  was  er¬ 
roneously  reported  in  E&P  that 
the  circulations  were  below 
these  figures. 


Editor  says  it’s  his  job 
to  save  the  world  in  70’s 


His  job  as  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper,  says  Keith 
Howard,  is  to  do  what  he  can  to 
save  the  world. 

His  paper,  the  Yellow  Springs 
(Ohio)  Xews,  tries  to  meet  this 
responsibility  by  confronting  its 
readers  with  the  problems  of  the 
day  and  challenging  them  to 
help  find  solutions,  Howard  told 
a  workshop  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  in  Des  Moines. 

Howard  said  one  way  to 
“make  a  mint”  publishing  a 
newspaper  is  to  fill  it  with  inter¬ 
esting  pictures  and  make  the 
layout  pretty.  But  if  it  doesn’t 
get  readers  involved  in  problem¬ 
solving  for  themselves  on  their 
grandchildren,  he  said,  there 
won’t  be  any  people  to  sell  pa¬ 
pers  to.” 

The  editor  of  the  weekly, 
Howard  went  on,  is  best 
equipped  to  recognize  the  reality 
of  the  problems  and  their  seri¬ 
ousness.  He’s  an  optimist,  he 
said,  and  he  believes  that  if  the 
weekly  papers  talk  about  the 
bad  conditions  in  the  world  “we 
may  be  able  to  save  the  world  in 
the  1970s.” 

The  principal  aim,  Howard 
concluded,  is  to  create  a  harmo¬ 
nious  community. 

Prof.  Leslie  Moeller  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  cautioned  ed¬ 
itors  that  it’s  the  responsibility 


of  the  press  to  be  understood, 
not  to  be  loved.  The  public  must 
understand,  he  said,  why  the 
press  exists  and  why  it  does 
things  a  certain  way. 

Another  view  was  expressed 
by  Roland  Gardner,  who  recently 
sold  his  paper,  the  Hickman 
( Ky. )  Courier,  because  his  stand 
on  Negro  civil  rights  set  off  an 
economic  boycott  against  him. 

“I  frankly  don’t  know  how  you 
can  publish  a  paper  without 
being  unpopular,”  Gardner  de¬ 
clared. 

Arizona  will  offer 
new  specialization 

A  new  area  of  specialization 
— community  journalism  —  has 
been  added  to  the  University  of 
Arizona  curriculum. 

Community  journalism,  an  op¬ 
tion  under  the  journalism  ma¬ 
jor,  will  require  more  varied 
courses.  said  Philip  Man- 
gelsdorf,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism.  Included 
are  two  semesters  of  both  news 
writing  and  editing,  photojour¬ 
nalism,  law  and  ethics  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  advertising,  feature 
writing,  news  and  mass  media 
and  a  community  journalism 
course.  Other  work  for  the  de¬ 
gree  would  be  the  same  as  for 
liberal  arts. 


Youth  opposes  secrecy  at  UN 


More  than  600  young  people 
from  all  over  the  world  con¬ 
vened  at  the  United  Nations  for 
the  World  Youth  Assembly 
(July  8-17),  spi-nsored  by  the 
UN  as  part  of  the  observance 
this  year  of  the  2.5th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  organization. 

The  young  people,  whose  av¬ 
erage  age  is  23,  took  over  not 
only  the  chairs  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  but  also  all  the  facilities  of 
the  UN,  including  the  press 
rooms  where  they  conducted 
their  own  press  conferences  and 
issued  statements  to  the  world 
information  media. 

In  a  significant  move,  many 
“delegates”  challenged  an  ear¬ 
lier  assembly  ruling  that  all  but 
a  few  plenary  sessions  would  be 
closed  to  the  public  and  the 
press.  “Youth  opposes  secrecy,” 
said  the  Y  ugoslav  representa¬ 
tive,  Janez  Kocijanic.  And  so, 
the  press  was  admitted  in  the 
conference  rooms,  despite  objec¬ 
tions  from  more  radical  ele¬ 
ments. 


Richard  Akwei,  ambassador  of  Ghana;  UN  Secretary-General  U 
Thant;  and  Francois  Pouliot  of  Canada,  chairman  of  the  planning 
committee  for  the  Youth  Assembly  at  the  United  Nations. 
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of  all  invention”  whereas  Saint 
Auffustin  “clearly  preferred 
Christianity.” 

Yet,  that  Covenant  could  be¬ 
come  part  of  international  law, 
once  35  countries  ratified  it.  Is 
it  conceivable?  Some,  think  it 
is  not;  some  feel,  that  under 
certain  conditions  and  pres- 
tified  by  six  states  so  far  (Cy-  sures,  it  might, 
prus,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ec¬ 
uador,  Syria  and  Tunisia)  but  ^  hal  is  legitimate  news? 

only  one  (Syria)  adhered  to  it.  Parallel  to  this  runs  another 
, , battle  which  may  have  serious 
Mission  said  that  we  want  our  repercussions  for  the  press: 
newspapers  to  print  any  dis-  the  trend  to  discuss  in  great 
views  no  matter  how  detail  what  constitutes  “legiti- 
obnoxious  they  may  be.”  And  a  ^ate”  news.  Led  by  the  Soviet 
Norwegian  representative,  echo-  u^ion,  some  countries,  mainly 
mg  similar  ideas,  added  “how  from  the  “socialist”  camp,  sub- 
we  to  determine  what  is  rnitted  a  rival  resolution  on  the 
and  what  is  not  propaganda  for  freedom  of  information  which 

will  limit  the  freedom  of  in- 
If  this  trend  continues — and  formation  to  news  opposing 
it  seems  to  be  a  trend — many  “colonialism,”  “imperialism,” 
philosophers  would  be  banned  “apartheid”  and  other  such  po- 
from  the  daily  newspaper,  said  litical  derivatives  and  cogni- 
a  scholarly  European  corre-  tives. 

spondent  adding  that  “Democri-  There  was  a  real  battle  last 
tus  or  Saint  Augustin  would  be  winter  when  the  Soviet  Union 
unprintable.”  Democritus  once  submitted  an  Amendment  to  the 
wrote  that  “war  is  the  father  (Continued  on  page  18.) 
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logians,  from  commercial  interests.” 
d  must  Suspicious  like  these  have  led 
lie  and  not  only  to  an  endless  debate  on 
ave  ig-  the  freedom  of  information  but 
it  only  also  to  the  postponement  year 
princi-  after  year  of  the  I’esolution 
crated”  first  introduced  in  1947  and 

carried  on  the  agenda  of  the  senting 
a  year  General  .\ssembly  ever  since, 
af  the  In  December,  1965,  the  General 
le  Gen-  Assembly,  decided  to  “hasten 
d  that  the  conclusion  of  the  resolution,  are 
n  is  a  recognizing  that  freedom  of  in- 
;ht  and  formation  is  indispensable  to  war?” 
all  the  the  enjoyment,  promotion  and 
United  protection  of  all  other  rights 
and  freedoms.” 

le  Gen- 

.0  estab-  coming  up 

lish  the  Commission  on  Human  1968  a  new  draft  resolu- 

Rights  which  began  its  work  introduced  by  the 

under  ^  the  chairmanship  of  Philippines,  Costa  Rica,  The 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  Jan-  >Jetherlands,  Nigeria  and  Sau- 
uary  1947.  The  Universal  Dec-  Arabia  which  said  in  part: 
laration  of  Human  Rights  was  “i-ecent  technological  advances 
prepared  by  the  Commission  ,  _  ,  have  greatly  magnified  the 
and  was  adopted  on  December  potentialities  for  good  or  evil  of 
10,  1948  with  no  dissenting  ^he  media  of  information.” 

1.1  i.-  /  t  i.-  1  -io\  A  decision  was  po.stponed 

The  Declaration  (Article  18)  .  ,, 

.  *  j  4.U  i  «  u  i.1  then  and  the  same  thing  hap- 

stated  that  “everyone  has  the  ,  .  i 

freedom  of  thought”  and  that  ^ 

(Article  19)  “evervone  has  the  was  introduced  again.  The  As- 
■  ui.  i  r  j  i  ■  ■  A  sembly  decided  once  more  that 
right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  ,,  ..  ...  ,  ,, 

exnression  to  receive  and  Penflu’K  completion  of  the 

.  ^  V  •  c  1  -a  draft  Convention  on  Freedom 

impart  information  and  ideas  „  ^  „  ..  .  •  • 

. ,  ^  V  of  Information,  to  give  priority 

through  any  media  and  re-  ,?  ... 

gardless  of  frontier.”  the  consideration  of  this 

Many  believed  then  and  still  ‘tern  at  its  25th  session.  So,  a 
believe  that  nothing  more  needs  new  ussion  is  expected  in 
to  be  said  on  this  matter  and  beiitember, 

the  world  would  be  happier  But  while  this  item  is  traiis- 
than  it  is  if  every  nation  tried  ferred  from  year  to  year  with- 
to  put  the.se  lofty  principles  out  any  visible  progress,  (only 
into  practice.  An  American  dip-  five  articles  have  been  adopted 
lomat  remarked  that  the  First  so  far)  some  other  development 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  taken  place  which  may 
of  the  United  States  “is  not  an  affect  the  press:  the  adoption 
elaborate  instrument  and  has  on  December  16,  1966  of  the 
proven  v^erv'  effective.**  International  Covenants  on  Hu¬ 

man  Rights.  One  of  them,  the 
Code  of  ethics  urged  5.3-article  International  Cove- 

“The  world  needs  a  Univer-  nant  on  Civil  and  Political 
sal  Code  of  Ethics  for  all  jour-  R'Shts,  goes  a  long  way,  in- 
nalists,’*  asseits  Ambassador  regulating  what  news 

.Tamil  Baroody  of  Saudi  .\ra-  »iust  be  printed  and  what  not. 

bia,  who  introduced  a  draft  Keslriclive  article 

resolution  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  in  1952.  In  addition,  .\rticle  20  reads  as  follows: 
.\mbassador  Baroody,  who  has  “1.  .■^uy  pi’opaganda  shall  be 
attended  almost  every  session  prohibited  by  law.  2.  Any  advo- 
of  the  General  Assembly  since  cacy  of  national,  racial  or  reli- 
the  beginning  of  the  organiza-  gious  hatred  that  constitutes 
tion,  said  “the  American  con-  incitement  to  discrimination, 
cept  of  non-governmental  inter-  hostility  or  violence  shall  be 
ference  with  the  press  is  wrong  prohibited  by  law.** 
liecause  small  nations,  inter  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
alia,  do  not  want  the  news  to  be  how  such  restrictions  were 
controlled  by  the  advertisers.**  voted  by  the  General  Assembly, 
Consequently,  he  said,  “since  particularly  so  since  most  na- 
the  Western  powers  control  the  tions  of  the  world  are  against 
news,  smaller  nations  suffer  them.  The  Covenant  has  been  ra- 
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resolutiop  which  wouhl  have 
the  effect  of  enlai’ging  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  prohibited  news.  The 
Soviets  wanted  to  send  the 
draft  Convention  back  to  the 
Committee  for  “further  study 
and  updating.”  The  “updating” 
could  well  mean  the  prohibition 
of  other  “deleterious”  for  the 
international  community  news 
items.  The  attempt  was  foiled 
but  many  believe  that  it  will 
reappear  next  September. 

Judging  from  the  number  of 
countries  who  voted  in  favor 
of  the  Soviet  amendment  and 
the  greater  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  who  abstained,  only  the 
minority  of  member-states  seem 
to  care  about  the  limitation  of 
the  freedom  of  expression. 
Three  Russian  amendments 
were  defeated  by  32  votes  to  13 
with  28  abstentions,  34  to  11 
with  2o  abstentions  and  34  to 
11  with  30  abstentions. 

Journalif^ts  apathetic 

Voting,  of  course,  is  but  one 
indication  of  this  new  trend. 
The  more  fundamental  reason 
for  this  situation  is  the  fact 
that  journalists  and  their  pro¬ 
fessional  societies  have  shown 
little  interest  in  the  declara¬ 
tions,  covenants,  conventions 
and  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  various  Com¬ 
mittees.  When  four  correspon¬ 
dents  and  two  officials  of  the 
office  of  Public  Information  at 
the  UN  w'ere  asked  what  had 
happened  to  the  resolution  on 
freedom  of  information,  they 
answered  “don’t  know.”  Many 
delegations  had  difficulty  in 
remembering  what  the  position 
of  their  country  was  on  this 
matter,  and  the  UN  Public  In¬ 
formation  Office  could  7iot  an¬ 
swer  how  many  countries  had 
ratified  the  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights.  The  U.  S. 
Mission  suggested  they  were 
“only  six  of  seven.” 

What  is  the  explanation  for 
this?  Some  suggest  that  the 
Western  correspondents  do  not 
believe  that  any  resolution  limit¬ 
ing  their  freedom  could  be 
passed;  many  Latin  .Ameri¬ 
cans,  Arabs  and  .Asians  have 
learned  how  to  work  under  cen¬ 
sorship:  the  .Africans  are  ab- 
•sent  (there  appears  to  be  only 
one  from  South  of  the  Sahara, 
the  correspondent  of  the  Ghana 
News  Agency),  and  the  “social¬ 
ists”  are  in  i-eality  civil  ser¬ 
vants  following  the  guidelines 
of  their  governments. 

I’rcs!*  uii  the  outside 

.Another  reason  offered  as  an 
explanation  is  boi-edom  or  apa¬ 


thy  after  all  these  years  of  de¬ 
liberations.  .And  yet  another 
reason,  perhaps  more  impor¬ 
tant,  is  that  jjrofessional  asso¬ 
ciations  both  of  publishers  and 
editors  are  not  represented,  or 
are  under-represented,  in  the 
world  organization.  This  means 
that  diplomats  and  politicians, 
frequently  unfriendly  to  the 
press  or  unfamiliar  with  its 
problems,  formulate  resolutions 
and  make  decisions  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  a  free  press. 

One  small  example  is  offered 
by  a  19(19  ruling  of  the  General 
.Assembly  that  “verbatim  or 
summary  records  shall  not  be 
provided  for  a  newly  e.stab- 
lished  subsidiary  body  of  the 
General  Assembly  .  .  .  unless 
they  are  specifically  authorized 
in  the  enabling  resolution.” 

This  raises  the  “specter,” 
says  AP  correspondent  William 
Oatis,  of  one  new  committee  af¬ 
ter  another  without  any  pub¬ 
lished  records  at  all.  Oatis  adds 
in  a  newsletter  to  the  corre¬ 
spondents:  “I  am  afraid  that  in 
adopting  such  procedures  dele¬ 
gates  forget  that  there  are  cor¬ 
respondents  for  news  services, 
newspapers,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  .  .  .  who  must  find  out 
what  goes  on  at  the  meetings, 
and  that  unless  thpy  do  find  out, 
the  general  public  around  the 
world  will  not  know  what  hap¬ 
pens  at  the  UN.” 

Others  express  their  views 

Naturally,  the  press  is  not 
the  onl\'  area  of  human  endeav¬ 
or  affected  by  the  UN  actions; 
almost  every  business  and  or¬ 
ganization  may  be  affected  at 
one  time  or  another — from  de¬ 
velopment  projects  in  the  Me¬ 
kong  River  to  civil  aviation  to 
the  Youth  Movement. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  often 
consults  many  non-government¬ 
al  organizations  which  “possess 
special  experience  or  technical 
knowledge  which  will  be  of 
great  value  in  its  w’ork.” 

Thus  far  hundreds  of  profes¬ 
sional,  religious,  business  and 
scientific  societies  and  organi¬ 
zations  have  sought  “the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  their  views” 
to  the  Council. 

Organizations  in  consultative 
status  are  divided  into  three 
categories:  those  with  a  basic 
interest  in  mo.st  of  the  activit¬ 
ies  of  the  Council;  those  w'hich 
have  a  special  competence  in, 
and  are  concerned  specifically 
w’ith  only  a  few  of  the  Council’s 
activities:  and  those  which 
have  a  significant  contribution 
to  make  and  are  registered  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis. 

Going  over  the  list  of  all 
three  categories,  one  will  note 
the  great  variety  of  such  orga¬ 
nizations  seeking  “the  opportu- 


ORG.4MZ.4TIONS 
WITH  CONSULT4NT 
ST4TUS  4T  UN 

— ^Various  categories — 

1.  European  Alliance  of  Press  Agen 
cies 

2.  International  Federation  of  Free 
Journalists 

3.  Asian  Broadcasting  Union 

4.  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
of  the  International  Circulation  of 
‘he  Press 

5.  European  Writers'  Community  . 

6.  Inter-American  Association  of 
Broadcasters 

7.  International  Catholic  Association 
for  Radio  and  Television 

8.  International  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 

9.  International  Federation  of  the 
Periodical  Press 

10.  International  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion 

11.  Association  of  International  Radio 
and  Television  Organizations 

12.  Union  of  National  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Organizations  of  Africa 

13.  World  Association  of  Christian 
Broadcasting 

14.  World  Association  for  Public 
Opinion  Research 

15.  Inter-American  Press  Association 

16.  International  Catholic  Union  of 
the  Press 

17.  International  Federation  of  Jour¬ 
nalists 

(Source:  Report  of  the  Economic  and 

Social  Council.  December  1969) 


pity  to  express  their  views”  be¬ 
fore  the  world  organization — 
from  the  Automobile  Feder¬ 
ation  to  the  Music  Council,  the 
.Association  of  Gerontology  tf> 
the  Graphic  Arts  Council  or  the 
Shrimp  Council. 

In  a  resolution  submitted  last 
year  but  not  pas.sed  as  yet,  five 
countries  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  freedom  of  information 
re.solution  and  at  the  same  time 
appealed  to  the  media  “every¬ 
where  to  cooperate  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  and  do  their  utmost  for 
the  free  di-ssemlnation  of  in¬ 
formation.” 

Yet,  it  seems  there  has  been 
no  significant  response.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  only 
a  few  organizations  dealing 
with  the  press  and  matters  of 
public  information,  are  in  the 
ll.st  of  the  non-governmental 
organizations  seeking  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  United  Nations.  And 
to  paraphrase  an  old  adage, 
“information  is  far  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  left  so  largely  in  the 
hands  of  diplomats.” 


(This  is  the  second  article  in 
a  series  that  will  deal  with  the 
Press  and  the  United  Nations. 
The  writer,  now  a  member  of 
E&P’s  editorial  staff,  has  been 
a  correspondent  at  the  UN  since 
1 9.5.5.) 


John  Rich  heads 
Tokyo  press  club 
in  its  25th  year 

John  Rich  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  wa.s 
elected  president  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Correspondents  Club  of 
Japan  for  the  year  starting 
July  1. 

Rich,  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  club  in  194.5, 
won  over  Ugo  Puntieri  of 
.ANSA,  the  Italian  news  agency. 
Puntieri  was  seeking  a  second 
tenn. 

Other  officers  elected  were ; 
Firtz  J.  Steck,  Xeue  Zeurcher 
Zeitung  (Switzerland)  first  vice- 
president;  Peter  S.  Higashi, 
Associated  Press,  second  vice- 
president;  Barry  G.  Riddell, 
London  Evening  Standard,  sec- 
1‘etary,  and  Lee  Chia,  Central 
News  .Agency  (Taiwan)  treas- 
ui’er. 

Elected  directors-at-large  were 
Albert  E.  Kaff,  United  Press 
International ;  Evgeniy  Rusa- 
kov',  Komsomahiknya  Pravda 
(USSR)  ;  Donald  Shannon,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  Bill  Shinn, 
Sisa  News  .Agency  (South 
Korea) . 

The  Tokyo  Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondents  Club  is  planning  a 
series  of  events  this  autumn  to 
mark  its  2.5th  anniversary. 

Rich  went  to  Japan  for  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Allied 
militar\'  occupation  and  switched 
to  NBC  in  1950  at  the  start 
of  the  Korean  War. 

The  Club  occupies  bvo  floors 
of  an  office  building  in  Tokyo’s 
Marunouchi  (Inside  the  Circle) 
district,  financial  center  of  the 
city  two  blocks  from  the  17th 
century  Imperial  palace  grounds. 

Membership  in  the  Tokyo 
Club  includes  283  regular  cor¬ 
respondent  members,  1,305  res¬ 
ident  associate  members  (most 
of  them  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men,  public  relations 
])eople  and  foreign  embassy 
staffers)  and  seven  resident 
life  members  (past  pres¬ 
idents)  . 

The  Club’s  dining  rooms  and 
two  bars  are  packed  every  week 
day  at  noon  and  crowded  in  the 
evenings.  Like  Japan  itself,  the 
Club’s  busine.«s  is  booming. 

• 

NFPW  treasurer 

The  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women  elected  the  first 
black  woman  to  a  national  office 
during  the  annual  convention 
June  24-27  in  New  Orleans. 
She  is  Marylynn  Holder  of  Los 
Angeles,  editor  of  the  Southern 
California  Gas  Company’s  em¬ 
ploye  publication,  (ins  Xews. 
Ml’S.  Holder  was  elected  trea¬ 
surer. 
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negatives  in 
6ininutes 


The  KODAK  VERSAMAT  Film  Proc- 

essor,  Model  5,  works  that  fast,  and 

because  it  does,  prints  can  be  deliv-  ^ 

ered  to  your  platemaker  while  the 

pages  are  being  set  up.  Photogra- 

phers  gain  more  time  for  news  cover- 

age.  Production  people  take  work 

peaks  in  stride,  dig  out  fast  when  they’re 

snowed  under.  The  VERSAMAT  Processor 

cuts  down  on  chemical  costs.  Saves  space,  too.^%^N»c 

You  don’t  need  to  be  a  giant  to  enjoy  the  benefits 

of  mechanized  film  processing.  For  details  on  the  ^||| 

VERSAMAT  Processor,  and  companion  films  and  chemicals, 

contact;  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650. 


Call  on  Kodak 


Square  heads  aren’t  fit 
for  sports  roundup  hole 


Ity  Bill  Terhune 

Nearly  every  newsman  hank¬ 
ers  at  some  time  in  his  career 
for  a  shot  at  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  That’s  because  he  associ¬ 
ates  sports  with  action  and  ex¬ 
citement — not  to  mention  free 
tickets  to  the  ball  game. 

But  all  too  often  the  sparkle 
of  sports  disappears  by  the  time 
it  reaches  the  printed  page.  And 
even  when  the  story  itself  is 
well  enough  done  to  interest,  in¬ 
form  and  entertain  the  reader, 
damage  may  be  done  by  a  dull, 
unimaginative  or  inaccurate 
headline. 

This  is  particularly  true  where 
a  clever  lead  cries  out  for  a  sim¬ 
ilarly  interesting  head.  Anyone 
can  write  “Cubs  Beat  Giants, 
6-2,”  but  it  takes  more  than  that 
to  interest  the  reader  who  per¬ 
haps  saw  the  game  either  in  per¬ 
son  or  on  tv.  And  in  the  case  of 
afternoon  papers  we  can  fairly 
assume  that  everyone  who  cares 
at  all  has  already  learned  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  previous  day’s 
games. 

If  the  reader’s  attention  is  to 
he  captured,  the  second-day 


(Bill  Terhime,  a  1949  Journal¬ 
ism  major  out  of  Indiana  I'ni- 
versity,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Muncie  Evening  Press  staff 
for  18  years;  10  of  them  as  a 
copy  editor  on  city,  telegraph 
and  sports  desks.) 


.  uylr 


Harry  Seltzer 

Mgr.  San  Francisco  Office 

NOW  WORKS  FOR  THE 
PONTIAC  PRESS 
and  so  do  oil  the 
CWO&O  Salesmen 

There's  a  tremendous  market 
story  and  newspaper  buy 
here  . . .  better  coll . . . 

Cr«$m«r,  Woodward,  O'Maro  &  Ormtboe, 
Inc. 

San  Francisco  (41  5)  981-2882 


story  needs  a  fresh  angle  and  a 
headline  that  will  entice  him 
into  the  story. 

Case  in  point.  A  recent  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  baseball  roundup  by 
Herschel  Nissenson  for  after¬ 
noon  papers  led  off  with  a  neat 
wrapup  of  Pittsburgh  pitcher 
Jim  Nelson’s  triumph  over  the 
Los  Angeles  Dodgers  the  night 
before. 

Nissenson’s  lead  paragraph: 

“Jim  Nelson  got  the  San 
Francisco  Willies  in  his  major 
league  debut  and  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Dodgers  in  his  first  start 
despite  an  aching  shoulder  that’s 
threatening  to  make  him  a  pain 
in  the  neck  to  National  League 
hitters.” 

The  approach  is  typical  of  the 
workmanlike  job  performed 
throughout  the  year  by  both  the 
AP  and  UPI  in  their  sports 
roundups.  It  offers  a  new  breath 
of  life  to  a  product  that  may  be 
24  hours  old  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  reader. 

Moreover,  it’s  intriguing 
enough  perhaps  to  persuade  the 
audience  into  sticking  around 
for  the  whole  piece.  But  it  needs 
help — headline  that  catches  the 
reader’s  eye  and  fancy  and  deliv¬ 
ers  him  to  the  yarn  itself. 

But  just  consider  some  of  the 
heads  that  appeared  over  this 
story  in  exchanges  coming  into 
the  newsroom  of  my  newspaper. 

One  read  “Nelson  (Checks 
Dodgers  for  5-2  Victory.”  Be¬ 
yond  being  correct  it  offers 
nothing  to  the  reader  who  al¬ 
ready  knows  that  much.  Besides, 
who  is  Jim  Nelson?  He’s  hardly 
a  household  word.  Not  many 
persons,  I’m  sure,  could  identify 
him  as  a  Pittsburgh  pitcher. 

Missed  opporluiiily 

Worse  yet,  the  headline  writer 
missed  the  opportunities  Nissen¬ 
son  handed  him  to  come  up  with 
something  more  interesting. 

Another  paper  ignored  the 
lead  completely.  Its  line:  “3 
Grand  Slam  Homers  Belted  in 
Majors  Monday.”  This  was  also 
true,  but  the  abbreviated  account 
used  by  that  paper  didn’t  bear 
out  the  declaration  of  the  head. 
Only  one  grand  slam  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  shortened  version. 

Still  another  paper  came  a  lit¬ 
tle  closer  to  the  mark  with  this: 
“Pirate  Rookie  Pain  in  Neck  to 
Rest  of  NL.”  My  objection  here 
is  that  the  head  writer  simply 
parroted  part  of  the  lead.  And 
to  make  the  head  fit  he  omitted 


an  implied  “is.”  This  results  in  a 
rather  awkward  expression.  a  gimmick  like  this  not  be  over- 

So  what’s  a  better  way  to  do  done  or  the  readers  will  become 
it?  At  the  Evening  Press  we  bored  with  it.  Don’t  let  them 
simply  applied  a  switcheroo  (as  anticipate  you. 

Nissenson  did)  and  headed  it:  Advertising  phrases  that  be- 

i>  '  ou  ij  *  u  come  well  known  to  the  general 

Buc  s  Shoulder  Aches,  public  offer  another  tack.  After 

But  Dodgers  I  eel  Pam  ^  Baltimore  Orioles  victo- 

This  is  essentially  what  Nis-  'y*  sendee  story  point- 

senson  wrote,  but  it  avoids  repe-  "  9*^^ 

tition  of  his  key  phrases.  When  Wee  Wille  Keeler's  ad- 

the  head  follows  the  text  of  the  “Hit  ’em  where  they 

lead  too  much,  the  effect  is  that  ^*9  The  story  added  that  the 

of  saying  the  same  thing  twice.  Orioles  liked  the  idea  even  if  it 

Undoubtedly  there  are  better  ungrammatical.  Thus,  the 

heads  yet  than  this.  But  the 

point  is  that  this  approach  j  j 

offers  the  reader  a  more  stimu-  '  ^  Taste 

lating  introduction  than  the  oth-  ”  >  ome  Bad  Grammar 

""Nof  t-ery  sports  story,  of  Perhaps  not  all  readers  will 
course,  permits  this  kind  of  t  advertis- 

treatment.  But  a  sprightly  lead  hat  do  you  want 

such  as  Nissenson’s  fairly  well 

“Uablf  mor^ soTan  th^  world 

Lv  o^her  department  of  a  news-  ^  «®®i®Hmes  becomes 

paper,  offer  chances  for  bright.  Ld%Te^dlt:U? 

‘"rherrire  numerous  devices 
that  can  be  applied  in  coming  up 

with  somethmg  more  than  a  ho-  ‘Ld'^Tgre^ 

Sometles'you  can  twist  a  with  10  Columbus  Ga., 

trite  expression  slightly  and  get  businessmen.  They  financed  him 
the  job  done.  “Young  at  heart”  the  pro  golf  tour  in  return 
is  a  cliche,  but  consider  this  head  ^or  a  share  of  his  winnings, 
over  a  story  about  two  veteran  .  {his  element  was  rather  deep 
pitchers  who  still  have  some-  the  story,  but  the  investment 
thing  on  the  ball:  suggested  this  head: 

Aging  Running,  Aguirre  Hugh  Royer’s  Golf 

Are  Still  Young  at  Arm  Stock  Goes  to  132 

Athletes’  names  offer  oppor-  The  132,  of  course,  referred  to 
tunities  for  avoiding  dullness.  A  Royer’s  score  for  the  first  36 
story  about  a  hitting  spree  en-  holes  of  play.  And  when  Royer 
joyed  by  Joe  Pepitone  after  he  eventually  won  the  tournament 
became  the  leadoff  batter  for  ^^d  collected  his  first  big  prize 
Houston  carried  this  line:  ($26,000),  he  told  the  writers  he 

Leadoff  Spot  Puts  suffered  a  bad  case  of  nerves 

Pep  in  Joe  Pepitone  near  the  finish.  The  head: 

And  when  a  high  school  bas¬ 
ketball  player  named  Rick  Pop-  Nervous  Hugh  Royer 

plewell  led  his  team  to  victory:  Shakes  Money  Tree 

Burris  These  examples  show,  I  be- 

As  Popplewell  lieve,  that  sports  headline  writ- 

Pops  ’Em  »>  ell  doesn’t  have  to  put  the  read- 

^  ,  , _ _  •  er  into  a  coma.  It’s  true  that 

Teani  nicknam^  a  s  p  lively  sports  heads  require 

the  bind  of  s  u  something  more  than  a  superfi- 

bright  heads.  Jbe  athletic  teams  ^ 

of  Ball  Sta  e  Y  ,  thought  may  be  needed. 

Muncie  are  called  the  Cardinals  something 

or  Cards.  Thus  a  s  or>  a  ^Q^bing  in  any  area  of  life, 

lineup  change  roug  is.  good  headlines 

Coach  Shuffles  Cards,  without  working  for  them  ? 

Hopes  for  Better  Deal  the  case  of  headlines 

the  reward  seems  worth  the 
It  is  important,  however,  that  effort. 
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The  word  from  the  Lawrenee  Eagle-Tribune 
on  why  they  cliose  TYPESET- 8. 

PI^P-8/I  was  a  programmed  typesetting  system 
ready  to  go  witli  minimal  start-up  problems.  And 
DKilTAL  S  sales  stall  was  graphic-arts  oriented 
—  iamiliar  w  ith  newspaper  production  problems. 

W'e  are  Plioton  users.  PDP-8/I  program 
dcyclopment  would  keep  pace  with  Photon  machine 
de\clopmcnt,  and  that  was  important,  too. 

W'e  re  using  a  second  PDP-8/I  for  business 
olliee  applications  now’  —  one  machine  lor  typesetting, 
one  for  business  —  and  PDP-8/I  reliability  is  proyed. 

Sincerely, 

W'ifliam  F.  Lucey,  Jr. 

Business  Manager 
LAW'RENCE  EACiLE-TRIBUNE 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
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COMPUTERS  •  MODULES 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  Maynard,  Mass.  {hXl')  897-5111 


CIRCLLVnON 


knows  of  one  combination  news-  Several  unpleasant  experiences 
paper  which  suddenly  found  it-  with  girls  could  easily  be  inter- 


How  district  manager 
turnover  is  retarded 

Ity  Geral<l  B.  Healey 

Results  of  a  survey  on  district  In  Central  States  Fassio  said, 
manager  turnover  conducted  by  the  subject  of  pay  is  at  the  top 
Virgil  Fassio,  circulation  direc-  of  the  list  of  either  why  there  is 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  turnover  or  why  there  isn’t.  A 
were  reported  to  the  recent  con-  good  place  to  look  is  at  the  pay 
vention  of  the  International  Cir-  .structure  when  there  is  a  turno- 
culation  Managers  Association  ver  problem,  he  remarked, 
in  Denver.  Circulation  salaries  are  fre- 

P’assio  contacted  circulation  (piently  lower  than  in  organized 
managers  of  newspapers  in  the  i)roduction  departments,  he 
Central  States  Circulation  Man-  added,  and  much  lower  on  the 
agers  Association,  an  ICMA  average  than  in  industrialized 
sectional,  and  had  4?>  respon-  northern  cities  and  towns  for 
dents.  Although  there  was  no  the  same  kind  of  work.  Lower 
serious  problem  in  this  nine-  pay  fre<|uently  means  lower 
state  region  Fassio  received  standards  and,  consequently,  a 
some  interesting  reaction.  higher  rate  of  turnover. 

Managers  with  no  turnover  One  smaller  city  circulation 
problems  mentioned  the  “team”  manager  responded  that  he  has 
concept,  i)ooling  of  ideas,  in-  had  no  turnover  problem  in  10 


self  with  a  strongly-organized  preted  later  in  a  manner  to  con- 
union  because  it  had  done  noth-  demn  newspaper  route  work  for 
ing  to  alleviate  the  split  shift  youngsters  generally, 
operation,  or  the  sixth  working  ^ 

day  of  the  week. 

The  newspaper  still  with  a  Casual  help  alloH'ed 
split  shift  in  the  circulation  de-  undo  iliserl  ioll 
partment,  or  six  days,  is  having  ‘  ^ 

a  hard  time  competing  with  oth-  If  non-union  help  is  permitted 
er  fields  for  good  personnel,  to  insert  preprinted  sections  in 
even  if  the  pay  .scales  are  high,  a  Sunday  new'spaper,  can  only 
Any  newspaper  that  continues  union  mailers  undo  (“de- 
such  an  operation  is  a  prime  insert”)  their  work? 
target  for  action  by  somebody.  question  was  put  to  arbi- 

Fassio  said.  tration  and  the  chairman  de- 

Other  dangers  pointed  out  in  cided  that  the  contx’act  between 
the  survey  were:  overloading  a  the  International  Mailers  Union 
man  with  too  large  a  district,  ^ind  the  Tulsa,  Okla.  newspapers 
too  many  carriers  and  too  much  allowed  the  publisher  to  employ 
detail  work;  not  allowing  the  the  same  non-union  “casual 
district  manager  to  run  his  dis-  help”  to  remove  about  13.’},000 
trict  under  specific  rules,  or  se-  inserted  sections  when  a  prin- 
cure  his  own  results.  ter’s  error  in  the  name  of  the 

The  problem  of  high  carrier  psxpex'  "'as  discovered.  The  union 
turnover  is  directly  related  to  claimed  the  work  for  its  niem- 
his  distinct  manager  turnover,  under  a  clause  giving  jur- 

for  nothing  wears  a  man  down  isdiction  over  wrappers, 
faster  than  the  routes  that  go  report  of  the  case,  presen- 

down  or  have  to  be  filled  with  I'ug  “a  fresh  problem”  to  the 


volvement  in  promotion  plan¬ 
ning.  advice  and  help  of  super¬ 
visors,  the  opportunity  for  men 
to  carry  out  their  own  promo¬ 
tional  ideas  and  the  recognition 
of  accomplishments  as  key 
points  in  keeping  men  interested 
in  their  jobs. 

One  manager  said  he  tries  to 
keep  all  of  his  men  involved  in 
policy  and  promotion  decisions 
so  they  can  identify  with  man¬ 
agement  decision.  They  feel  it  is 
their  idea  and — they  seem  to 
work  harder  and  produce  better 
when  it  is  their  idea. 

Musi  kiioK  ‘why’ 

Fassio  commented  that  the 
man  who  knows  “why”  he  is 
doing  something  does  a  better 
job  in  all  things  he  does. 

Another  important  factor  is 
pride  in  achievement  and  the 
success  of  the  newspaper,  the 
feeling  of  a  man  that  he  has  a 
hand  in  the  department’s  suc¬ 
cess  and  that  his  bosses  know 
and  appreciate  his  contribution. 


JOUKNAL- 


years  and  that  his  men  average 
$180  a  week.  Fassio  pointed  out 
it  may  not  take  that  much  mon¬ 
ey  but  at  least  the  pay  should  be 
much  as  the  crafts  earn  and 
really  should  be  on  a  par  with 
the  editorial  and  advertising 
staffs. 

I’rges  proper  s«‘leelion 

However,  projier  selection  in 
the  fir.st  place  is  one  of  the  key 
moves  in  preventing  turnover, 
and  Fassio  cautioned  against 
panic  hiring.  He  advised  recru- 
ting  the  best  people  one  can 
find,  pay  them  well,  train  them 
well,  and  the  investment  should 
pay  off.  Too  much  itieffective 
jiersonnel  will  drag  down  the 
standards  of  everyone. 

District  managers  who  quit 
often  never  really  learned  what 
the  circulation  business  was  all 
about,  Fasisio  said.  Also,  the 
man  has  to  know  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  him  and  kept  inter¬ 
ested.  Ability  to  motivate  a 
group  of  young  men  to  do  a 
good  job  in  sales,  service  and 
I  collection  is  another  must  in  the 
makeup  of  a  district  manager. 

Training  programs,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  elaborate,  are  a  week  link 
in  most  operations,  in  Fassio’s 
opinion,  and  above  all,  no  new 
man  .should  be  put  into  the  field 
with  a  sub-standard  di.strict 
manager.  He’ll  learn  too  many 
bad  habits  and  maybe  even  get  a 
wrong  view  of  the  company  and 
its  management. 

The  Free  Press  has  added,  as 
have  many  newspapers,  special 
training  supervisors  to  work 
with  new  district  managers,  or 
to  assist  others  who  need 
guidance. 


marginal  carriers. 

Fassio  said  his  department 
has  400  men,  of  which  almost 
300  are  district  managers  or 
related  sales  classifications,  such 
as  relief  men  and  promotion 
men.  Turnover  has  been  mini¬ 
mal.  District  managers  are  on 
salary-commission  structure  and 
earn  high  average  pay.  They 
have  seniority  and  a  chance  to 
bid  on  better  jobs. 

(>irl  carier  silualioii 

Donald  L.  Martz,  Phoenix 
Xewsjiapers,  turned  in  a  report 
as  chairman  of  the  state  and 
national  regulations  committee 
of  ICMA,  which  detailed  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capifnl  Journal 
girl  carrier  case  (E&P,  June 
27).  He  said  the  debate  probably 
is  not  finished.  Even  Oregon  la¬ 
bor  officials  are  uncertain  about 
the  full  implications  of  treating 
boys  and  girls  the  same  in  all 
situations,  Martz  said. 

Robert  Macklin,  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  reported  a  Senate  bill 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  al¬ 
lowing  girls  under  18  years  of 
age  to  become  newspaper  carri¬ 
ers  had  been  tabled  in  com¬ 
mittee.  Similar  action  was  taken 
in  New  York  State. 

ICMA  has  constantly  opposed 
the  contracting  of  girl  carriers 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  Even  the 
federal  EEOC  has  ruled  that 
excluding  females  as  carriers 
does  not  violate  the  federal  law. 

Martz  concluded  that  this 
matter  will  be  tested  in  other 
states  and  ICMA  members 
should  be  prepared.  Another 
serious  con.sequence,  Martz  re¬ 
ported  is  that  the  legalizing  of 


arbiter,  A.  Langley  Coffey,  was 
given  to  members  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  A.s- 
sociation  in  Labor  Bulletin  .")()4(l. 


HD  prices  raised 

Home  delivery  subscription 
prices  for  the  Oreffon  Jonr)ial 
and  the  Portland  Orej/oiuan 
were  increased  on  July  1.  The 
rice  of  the  Journal  is  now  Sl.T.o 
per  month.  The  daily  Journal,  in 
combination  with  the  Sunday 
Oregonian,  is  $3  per  month. 
Newsstand  price  will  remain  at 
10  cents  a  copy.  The  weekday 
and  Sunday  combined  price  for 
the  Oregonian  is  now  $3.2')  a 
month.  Daily  only  price  is  $2  a 
month  and  Sunday  only,  $1.20  a 
month.  Newsstand  prices  remain 
unchanged  at  10  cents  weekday 
ami  2.5  cents  Sunday. 


Girls  outsell  boys 

Girls  are  outselling  the  boys 
in  the  summer  circulation  effort 
of  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Ea<jle 
and  Beacon.  In  the  first  month 
the  team  of  five  girls  scored  a 
record  total  of  1,783  new  units 
of  business  and  won  a  jackjiot 
prize  in  competition  with  a  team 
of  six  boys.  The  crews  range  far 
and  w'ide  to  sign  up  new  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


Writer’s  memorial 

nature  trail  was  dedicated 
July  4  at  Goldrush  Junction,  a 
tourist  attraction  at  nearby. 
Pigeon  Forge,  in  Tennessee 
to  Bert  Vincent,  late  Kno.r- 


BULLETIN 


Fassio  warned  again.st  split  girl  carriers  could  mean  jeopar-  cille  \'eu's-Sentinel  “Strolling” 
shifts — or  six  days — saying  he  dizing  the  Little  Merchant  plan,  columnist. 
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ICMA  urges 
safety  strip 
on  bicycles 

In  accordance  with  action  tak¬ 
en  at  the  Denver  convention,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  will  advise  officers 
of  all  sectional  association  to  en¬ 
courage  member  new'spapers  to 
provide  safety  strips  for  pedals 
on  carriers’  bicycles. 

All  new  bicycles  in  California 
are  equipped  with  reflective 
strips  at  a  co.st  of  17c  a  strip 
and  legislation  in  several  states 
now  rwiuires  such  equipment, 
the  ICMA  board  noted. 

The  board  selected  Hollywood 
Beach,  Florida,  as  the  site  for 
the  1971  convention. 

('.ilalions  and  awards 

P.  F.  Fincher  of  the  Auh- 
titi  (Tex.)  A  nierirnn-StnteHiiimi 
was  voted  a  citation  for  his 
efforts  in  getting  the  Texas  Dai¬ 
ly  Newpaper  Association  to 
sponsor  a  Newsi)aper-in-the- 
Classroom  program  and  for  hel¬ 
ping  to  produce  the  first  Texas 
text  book  on  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion. 

Another  citation  went  to  Isa- 
dore  O’Desky  of  the  Toledo  (O.) 
liUtde  (uid  Times  for  his  work 
with  the  Old  Newsboys  Goodfel- 
lows  Association  of  Toledo 
which  is  comprised  of  more  than 
1,000  former  newspaper  carri¬ 
ers.  .An  annual  sale  of  an  edition 
of  the  newsi)apers  raises  about 
.$70,000  for  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  scrapbook  presentation  on 
Newspaperboy  Public  Relations 
submitted  by  A.  P.  Graham  of 
the  Toroo.to  (llohe  and  Mail  was 
judge<l  the  “best  in  show’’  in  the 
ICMA  promotion  displays. 

The  winner  of  the  poster  cate¬ 
gory  in  the  ir)0,0()  circulation 
class  was  the  display  entered  by- 
Carl  Schroegel,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times.  Certificates  were  given  to 
Ijoii);  Beach  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Press-Telepram  (W.  J. 
Morri.s.sey)  and  London  (Eng.) 
Breninp  Xeies  (.M.  S.  Mander). 
Other  winners: 

75  to  150,000  —  Rieerside 
(Calif.)  Press  Knterprise, 
(William  Miller),  and  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal  Herald,  (Walter 
Pearson),  Certificates  to  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.J.)  Record,  (Edw-ard 
Bennett),  and  Columbia  (S.C.) 
State,  (James  K.  Davis)  with 
an  honorable  mention  to  Sa)i 
Jna)i  (P.R.)  HI  Mnndo,  (N.  Pe¬ 
ter  Curras). 

25  to  75,000  —  Woodbridf/e 
(N.J.)  .\'eirs  Tribnne,  (L.  Scott 


Olsen)  and  Aurora  (HI.) 
Beacon  News,  (William  Stray- 
er).  Certificates  to  Loreine  (0.) 
Journal,  (James  C.  Story),  and 
Torrance  (Calif.)  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze,  (Thomas  J.  Wafer 
Jr.). 

Under  25,000  —  Belleville. 

(Ont.)  Intelligencer,  (William 
LeSurf)  and  Alhambra  (Calif.) 
Post  Advocate,  (Charles  Tay¬ 
lor).  Cei-tificates  to  Palm 
Springs  (Calif.)  Desert  Sun, 
(Robert  M.  Marion),  and  Rome 
NY.)  Sentinel,  (Howard  F. 
Peglow). 

Sales  Proiiiolioii 

Over  150,000  —  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star,  (William  G.  Mer¬ 
ritt)  and  London  (Eng.)  Even¬ 
ing  News,  ((Michael  S.  Man¬ 
ner).  Certificates  to  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  (Carl  F. 
Schroegel),  and  Cincinnati  (O.) 


Enquirer  (A.  Robert  Oehler) 
with  honorable  mention  for 
scrapbooks  to  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post  Intellingencer  (James  E. 
Bonneau)  and  Edinburgh  (Scot¬ 
land)  Evening  News  (David 
Yairow-). 

75  to  150,000 — Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record  (Edward 
Bennett)  and  Evening  Echo  and 
Post,  Hertfordshire,  England 
(David  Yarrow),  who  tied  in 
the  scrapbook  entries,  and 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press 
(Thomas  Gallagher)  for  the 
poster.  Certificates  to  Austhi 
(Tex.)  American  Statesman 
(Robert  Easter)  and  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press  Enterprise,  (Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Miller)  with  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  to  San  Juan 
(P.R.)  El  Mtuido  (N.  Peter 
Curras) . 

25  to  75,01)0  —  Woodbridge 
(N.J.)  News  Tribune  (L.  Scott 


Olsen)  and  Columbia  (S.C.) 
Record  (James  K.  Davis).  Cer¬ 
tificates  to  Lorain  (O.)  Journal. 
(James  C.  Story)  and  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald 
(Samuel  S.  Tomian). 

Under  25,000  —  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World  (Lea 
Brown,)  and  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News  Press,.  (Vernon  Hart¬ 
man).  Certificates  to  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press  (Robert  Noga) 
and  Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun. 
(William  R.  Reid) . 

• 

Bureau  manager 

Louis  A.  Mio,  who  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Public.  Em¬ 
ployee,  publication  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Em¬ 
ployees  in  Washington,  has 
joined  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Denier  as  bureau  manager  in 
Lake  County,  Ohio. 


Hentz  to  give  two  awards  for 
financial  journalism  in  1970. 

For  the  fourth  annual  award  presentation  in  November 
of  this  year,  H.  Hentz  Co.  is  sponsoring  two  separate 
awards  in  the  field  of  financial  journalism.  Awards  of  $2,000 
each  will  be  given  in  two  media  categories:  newspaper  or 
wire  services  and  magazines. 

The  purpose  of  the  awards  is  to  pay  tribute  to  excellence 
in  financial  writing  and  to  commemorate  the  name  of 
Henry  Hentz,  who  founded  the  brokerage  house  on 
November  15, 1856. 

The  awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  significant  and 
sustained  contributions  in  financial  writing  relevant 
to  the  securities  or  commodities  markets.  Candidates  should 

submit  at  least  three  articles  that  have  appeared  in  - 

either  newspapers  or  magazines  during  the  period  from 
September  15, 1969  to  September  14, 1970. 

Eligibility  will  again  extend  to  “group”  stories  as  well  as 
those  by  a  single  author.  Thus,  any  published  articles  by 
a  professional  writer  or  identifiable  “group”  of  writers,  signed 
or  unsigned,  will  be  considered  for  an  award. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  of  New  York  University  is 
responsible  for  the  entire  administration  of  the  awards. 

A  brochure  of  regulations  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  address  below. 

All  entries  must  be  received  by  October  i  and  should  be 
sent  to  Professor  M.  L.  Stein,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Washington  Square  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 
New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Beware  new  twists 
in  old  ad  schemes 


By  Stan  FinBiie»8 

<!AM.  Pro\idencr  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Peter  Russ,  CAM  of  the 
I'uffnlo  (\.  Y.)  Courier- 

I'Jxpress,  participated  in  a  panel 
on  “Standards  of  Acceptance” 
at  the  ANCAM  Golden  Anniver¬ 
sary  convention.  It’s  his  feeling 
that  even  though  we’re  faced 
with  a  more  permissive  society 
these  days,  newspapers  should 
continue  to  guard  their  Clas¬ 
sified  columns  just  as  carefully 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  His 
remarks  follow: 

♦  *  ♦ 

Further  back  than  my  years 
in  Classified  extend,  but  not  far 
enough  that  some  of  you  people 
.lO  years  of  age  or  older  would 
remember,  the  Classified  col¬ 
umns  were  a  haven  for  mar¬ 
riage  counselors,  homework  ads, 
palm  readers,  fortune  tellers, 
quacks  who  could  cure  you  of 
everything  from  arthritis  to 
syphilis,  lonely  hearts  and 
turkish  bath  ads. 

Attempts  were  finally  made  to 
clean  up  Classified.  Twenty- 
three  years  ago,  a  group  of  AN¬ 
CAM  members  decided  that  a 
set  of  .Acceptance  Guide  Lines 
be  drawn  up — and  so  came  into 
existence  our  Code  of  Ethics 
and  Standards  of  Acceptance. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the 
problems  of  the  so-called  “new 
morality”  and  some  CAMs  think 
that  our  rules  are  outdated. 
However,  the  new  schemes  and 
fraudulent  offers  are  really  not 
new-^IUST  WITH  A  NEW 
TWIST. 


look  at  the  business  opportunity 
columns  why  only  small  inves¬ 
tors  are  offered  the  “golden  op¬ 
portunity”.  Did  you  ever  wonder 
why  experienced  existing  busi- 
jiess  firms  were  not  contacted? 
•Again,  in  many  cases  it  is  a 
good  opportunity — to  unload 
merchandise  on  an  “investor” 
that  they  could  not  normally  sell 
otherwise. 

Many  promotions  aren’t  really 
selling  a  product.  The  money  is 
made  in  selling  rights  for  dis¬ 
tributorships  with  so-called  ex¬ 
clusive  territories.  This  isn’t 
new — multi-level  or  pyramid 
distributorships.  The  profit  is 
not  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
merchandise,  but  from  inducing 
others  to  buy  in. 

In  a  most  recent  case,  six  pro¬ 
moters  used  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  to  help  sell  exclusive  sales 
territories  for  marketing  an 
amazing  new  liquid  plastic 
coating.  Some  $1..5  million  was 
lost  by  hundreds  of  people  who 
paid  up  to  $7,000  each  to  find 
territories  overlapped,  an  in¬ 
ferior  product  and  the  promised 
earnings  were  nothing  but  a 
faked  profit  statement. 

Every  dav  through  the  misuse 
of  the  word  FRANCHISE, 


naive  individuals  are  taken  in 
by  deceptive  practices  to  the 
tune  of  $800  million  a  year.  And 
this  figure  is  based  upon  only 
those  that  are  reported. 

Franchises,  computers 

The  term  franchise  implies  a 
continuing  relationship  with 
continuing  assistance  between 
the  franchisor  and  the  fran¬ 
chisee.  Classically  franchising  is 
a  licensing  system  by  which  the 
owner  of  a  product,  method  or 
service  obtains  retail  level  dis¬ 
tribution  through  associated 
dealers,  while  retaining  control 
over  how  such  may  be  merchan¬ 
dised. 

This,  again,  is  not  a  new  con¬ 
cept.  A  leading  drug  chain  pio¬ 
neered  this  in  19(12,  Petroleum 
companies,  auto  manufacturers, 
soft  drink  bottlers  and  restau¬ 
rants  also  started  after  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Today  it  is 
a  cradle-to-the-grave  operation 
covering  everything  from  baby¬ 
sitting  to  mausoleum  sales. 

Computer  Operations:  These 
are  coming  on  strong.  Computer 
schools,  home  finders,  automobile 
listing  services,  merchandise, 
rooms  and  apartments,  find-a- 
dats  and  even  find-a-mate.  The 
fees  are  small,  $10  to  $100.  Ad¬ 
vance  fees  with  no  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  guaranteed. 

This  field  is  now  open  to  ma¬ 
trimonial  agencies  as  well.  So 
you  see  that  one  thing  leads  to 
another.  And  again,  this  in  not 
new.  It’s  like  hitch-hiking  on  a 
dark  and  lonely  road.  It  leaves 
the  doors  open  for  shakedown 
rackets  on  unsuspecting  individ¬ 
uals.  In  many  cases,  the  com¬ 


plainants  or  victims  are  too  em¬ 
barrassed  to  press  charges. 

In  one  large  eastern  city,  42 
students  were  bilked  of  over 
$24,000  by  a  .state  licensed 
school  to  train  students  in  the 
operation  of  programming  and 
data  processing  machines  and 
equipment. 


New 


ilii^ 


Sauna  baths,  turkish  baths, 
health  clubs.  I  don’t  have  to  go 
into  detail  on  these.  Erotic 
books,  films  and  devices  are 
being  offered  in  some  newspa¬ 
pers.  This  in  not  new,  but  the 
guise  of  a  new  morality  does  not 
make  it  acceptable. 

Postal  authorities  claim  that 
anyone  answering  these  ads  is 
immediately  put  on  a  mailing 
list  for  all  types  of  salacious 
literature  and  they  are  power¬ 
less  to  prosecute. 

It  is  not  always  the  initial 
offering,  but  what  comes  later. 

Experience  and  common  sense 
must  dictate  in  acceptance  of 
ads. 

It’s  old  hat  to  many  of  us,  but 
we  must  keep  aware  of  the  new 
twists. 

In  one  of  the  MacDonald  pub¬ 
lications,  I  came  across  this 
short  paragraph,  which  pretty 
well  sums  it  up: 

Public  confidence  is  the  most 
precious  asset  to  which  Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  can  lay  claim. 
It  must  be  protected  and  guard¬ 
ed  at  all  cost.  It  can  slip  away 
overnight,  and  when  it  does,  it 
takes  years  to  regain. 

The  best  way  to  protect  it  is 
to  keep  the  reader  in  mind  when 
making  decisions  which  may 
affect  him  in  any  way. 


ili>lor\  repeals 


Maybe  history  repeats  itself 
with  Clas.sified  advertisers,  too. 

‘Many  offerings  are  legiti¬ 
mate,  but  I  often  wonder  when  I 


IN  NEW  QUARTERS— The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  Classified  Advertising  Department  is  in  new 
quarters.  Standing,  Mrs.  Lula  Koepp,  left,  supervisor,  and  classified  advertising  manager  Tommy 
Terrill,  watch  ad  orders  move  on  the  new  conveyor  belt.  After  orders  are  taken  they  are  placed  on 
the  belt  and  sent  to  a  hopper  where  they  are  sent  to  copy  censors,  and  then,  in  turn,  are  sent  to 
the  credit  department  or  composing  room  via  pneumatic  tubes.  The  supervisors  sit  at  individually 
separated  L-shaped,  custom-built  desks  at  one  end  of  the  room  where  they  can  view  the  whole 

operation. 
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Expansion  of  seminar 
program  at  API  urged 


A  committee  appointed  to  help 
chart  the  long-range  goals  of 
the  American  Press  Institute 
has  recommended  that  API  work 
toward  the  doubling  of  its  facili¬ 
ties  for  Seminars. 

The  Institute,  situated  at 
Columbia  University  in  New 
York  City,  will  begin  its  25th 
year  of  Seminars  in  September. 

The  Development  Committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Institute’s 
Advisory  Board  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  board’s  chairman, 
James  H.  Ottaway,  and  API’s 
executive  director,  Walter  Ev¬ 
erett.  Two  subcommittees,  one 
on  programs  and  services  and 
the  other  on  facilities  and 
finance,  spent  several  months  in 
study.  Their  reports  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Development 
Committee  and  the  Advisory 
Board. 

The  Development  Committee 
.said  it  is  essential  that  API 
have  “physical  facilities  which 
provide  adequately  for  API’s 
present  needs  and  future 
growth.  This  should  include 


housing,  informal  meeting  and 
lounging  facilities  in  the  same 
building  with  API  offices,  and 
conference  rooms.  Facilities 
should  make  possible,  in  future 
years,  holding  two  Seminars  si¬ 
multaneously.’’ 

API  working  facilities  have 
been  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Building  at  Columbia  University 
since  the  Institute  was  founded 
in  1946.  Seminar  members  live 
in  a  nearby  University-owned 
hotel. 

Submitting  what  it  called  “a 
long-range  blueprint  for  change 
that  can  be  put  into  effect  only 
over  a  period  of  time,’’  the  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  also  said: 

“We  l>elieve  API  is  perform¬ 
ing  a  key  role  in  American 
journalism  and  should  be  nur¬ 
tured  and  supported  in  its 
efforts  to  improve  its  techniques 
and  grow  in  its  services  to 
newspapers. 

“W’hen  ’"e  look  for  new  direc¬ 
tions,  however,  we  find  almost 
unanimous  agreement  that  API 


.should  increasingly  concern  it¬ 
self  with  the  identification  and 
analysis  of  the  changing  func¬ 
tions  of  newspapers. 

“An  emphasis  on  how  we  do  it 
now  or  have  done  it  for  years 
tends  to  slight  the  future.  The 
future  requires  speculation,  and 
newspaper  people  want  to  en¬ 
gage  in  this  with  individuals 
whose  background  will  give  sub- 
■stance  to  the  dreaming. 

“We  find  also  a  sharp  need 
for  developing  better  manage¬ 
ment  skills  within  our  industry. 
Many  newspapers  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  abreast  of  specialized 
training  in  contemporary  man¬ 
agement  techniques.  We  feel 
that  API,  our  mo.st  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  training  vehicle,  should 
be  fully  utilized  toward  that 
end.” 

For  the  past  several  years. 
API  has  been  holding  Seminars 
during  all  available  weeks  with 
the  exception  of  July  and  Au- 
gu.st  because  of  newspaper  vaca¬ 
tion  schedules. 

Everett  said  API  will  conduct 
20  Seminars  in  the  1970-71 
series  that  begins  in  September. 
At  one  point  in  the  series,  he 
said,  two  Seminars  will  be  held 
concuri-ently. 

In  its  first  year,  1946,  API 
held  six  Seminars.  This  past 
year  it  held  17  domestic  Semi¬ 


nars  plus  a  program  for  news¬ 
paper  executives  from  Latin 
America.  Total  attendance  at 
the  248  Seminars  held  by  API 
over  24  years  has  been  6,6.5.‘j 
members. 

As  a  result  of  a  Development 
Committee  recommendation,  Ev¬ 
erett  said,  the  membership 
“mix”  of  Seminars  will  be 
broadened  in  two  ways:  One  or 
two  qualified  foreign  newspaper¬ 
men  will  be  admitted  to  occa¬ 
sional  Seminars,  and  in  some 
Seminars  one  journalism  school 
dean  or  faculty  member  will  be 
included  on  an  invitation  basis. 

Everett  said  API  is  studying 
the  possibility  of  publishing 
newsletters  and  occasional  pa¬ 
pers  on  newspaper  trends. 

Development  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  were  James  H.  Ottaway, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Otta¬ 
way  Newspapers,  Campbell 
Hall,  N.  Y.;  'Turner  Catledge, 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  Neiv  Yo7k  Times;  James 
E.  Sauter,  vicepresident.  Oper¬ 
ations,  Booth  Newspapers,  De¬ 
troit;  Don  Carter,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  vicepresident,  Hackhi- 
sack  (N.  J.)  Record;  Derick 
Daniels,  executive  editor,  I>e- 
t7-oit  Free  Press;  William  F. 
Kerby,  president,  Dow  Jones  & 
Company,  and  Allen  H.  Neu- 
harth,  president,  Gannett  Co. 


►  Toronto  Star  i 
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news-people 


Taking  over  column 

Anthony  H.  Harrican.  assis¬ 
tant  editor  of  the  Charleston, 
(S.C.)  News  and  Courier,  has 
resigned  to  become  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council  with 
headquarters  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  In  his  new  post,  Har- 
rigan  will  write  the  colunui 
“Sensing  The  News”  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  papers  coast  to  coast. 
Harrigan  fir.st  joined  the  News 
and  Courier  as  a  reporter  in 
1948. 


Clifton  P.  Knight,  former 
HartscUe  (Ala.)  Enquirer  staff 
member,  has  returned  to  the  pa¬ 
per  as  part  owner  and  editor- 
manager  after  four  years  with 
Monsanto  Co.  as  editor  of 
Sjiinerelte,  the  firm’s  employe 
publication. 


A.  WILLIAM  HOLMBERG,  a  for¬ 
mer  circulation  executive  at  the 
New  York  Times,  is  now  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Times  Printing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 
Holmberg,  a  native  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  graduated  from  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity  as  a  business  administra¬ 
tion  major. 


TIMELY  REWARD — Ellie  Hopkins,  vicepresident  and  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News  and  Longview  Morning  Journal, 
was  presented  a  god  wrist  watch  by  Mrs.  Carl  L.  Estes,  publisher, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  40th  anniversary  with  the  newspapers.  Hop¬ 
kins  also  is  editor  of  Texas  Oil  Journal,  a  monthly  magazine  published 
by  Mrs.  Estes,  and  the  incoming  president  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association, 


Nick  Yengicok,  formerly 
with  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Desert  News  —  to  news  staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


Norman  Soots  —  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Dallas  (Ore.) 
Chronicle.  He  replaces  Claude 
Turner,  publisher  for  the  past 
two  years,  who  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  DeKalb  (Ill.) 
Daily  Chronicle,  in  the  Haga- 
done  group.  Soots  was  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Dallas  Chronicle 
from  19.59  to  1968  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Santa  Marui 
(Calif.)  Times. 


Shore  is  appointetl 

Star-Phoenix  since  1967,  has 

been  appointed  managing  direc-  4*<lllor  Oi  iN.C..  weekly 
tor  of  the  newspaper  to  succeed  Sherman  Shore  of  Winston- 
the  late  Norman  G.  Paterson.  Salem  has  become  editor  of  the 
Macdonald  started  ^  his  career  Pilot  Piper,  a  weekly  newspaper 
with  the  Star-Phoenix  in  1947.  at  Pilot  Mountain,  N.  C.,  suc- 

*  *  *  ceeding  Mrs.  Lou  Hopchas,  who 

M.  Gene  Mearn.s,  UPI  corre-  jg  returning  to  Alaska  with  her 

spondent  at  New  Orleans —  husband.  Rocky  Hopchas. 
elected  president  of  the  local  a  native  of  Yadkin  County, 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Shore  is  a  graduate  of 

*  *  *  the  University  of  North  Carol i- 

Craig  McKern,  1969  graduate  ^a  and  a  former  city  editor  of  Bob  Maisel,  Baltimore  Stm — 

of  the  University^  of  Oregon  the  Twin  City  Sentinel.  elected  president  of  the  newly 

school  of  journalism  to  the  Early  this  year,  he  joined  formed  Chesapeake  Associated 
John  Day  (Ore.)  Blue  Mountain  Community  Press,  which  pub-  Press  Sports  Editors  Associa- 
Eagle  as  news  and  sports  editor.  Hslies  the  King  Times-News  and  tion. 

*  *  *  the  Suburbanite-Weekly  News 

Bob  Harris,  sports  informa-  of  Winston-Salem  as  well  as  the 

tion  director  while  attending  pilot  Piper. 

Eastern  Oregon  College — ^to  the  ♦  *  * 

Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald  George  D.  Taylor  Jr.,  who 
as  spoi-ts  editor.  has  been  an  Associated  Press 

*  *  *  business  news  writer  and  a  pub- 

Arne  Strommer  has  retired  lie  relations  vicepresident  for 

after  36  years  with  the  Eugene  Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  and 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard.  He  w’as  Curtis,  and  Frederick  H. 
cii-culation  manager  from  1937  Treesh,  urban  affairs  editor  of 
to  1952  when  he  ^came  produc-  United  Press  International,  have 
tion  manager.  joined  the  staff  of  Carl  Byoir  & 

*  *  *  Associates,  public  relations  William  E.  Hannan,  former 

Gene  Dilke.s,  fonner  news  agency.  editor  of  the  Leominster 

editor  of  the  Coquille  (Ore.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  (Mass.)  Enterprise  and  more 

Valley  Sentinel — to  the  North  James  C.  Nelson,  former  recently  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Bend  (Ore.)  News  as  news  public  relations  executive  for  Ansonia,  (Conn.)  Evening  Sen- 

editor.  Hobart  Manufacturing  Co.  at  tinel — named  managing  editor 

*  *  *  Troy,  O.,  has  been  named  di-  of  the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun. 

Peter  M.  Pegnam,  formerly  rector  of  public  information  at  Douglass  H.  REro,  public  rela- 

news  editor  of  the  Omak  Union  College,  Barbourville,  tions  officer  for  New  Hamp- 

(Wash.)  Chronicle — to  the  Le-  Ky.  He  is  a  former  managing  shire-Vermont  Blue  Cross — 
banon  (Ore.)  Express  as  execu-  editor  of  the  Greenville  (O.)  named  assistant  managing  edi- 
tive  editor.  Daily  .Advocate.  tor  of  the  Sun. 
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RoBiaiT  S.  Van  Fleet,  chief 
of  Ottaway  News  Service — has 
been  named  assistant  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Ottaway  Newspapers- 
Radio  Inc.  at  Campbell  Hall,  N. 
Y.  He  succeeds  G.  Everett 
(Ed)  Hill,  who  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times. 


Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  violation... up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We'll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Head  and  Tuttle 
given  new  posts 
in  Gannett  Group 


Brown  named  head 
of  Saginaw  New  s 

James  P.  Brown  has  succeed¬ 
ed  Walter  McDowell  as  manager 
of  the  (Mich.)  Neivs  in 

the  Booth  newspaper  group. 
Brown  has  lieen  editor  of  the 
News  since  September  1966. 
Previously  he  was  editor  of  the 
Ypsilanti  Press. 

McDowell  went  to  the  Sagi¬ 
naw  News  from  the  Flint  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1956.  He  began  his  career 
on  the  Journal  in  the  circulation 
department  in  1927. 

Raymond  L.  Cover,  city  editor 
of  the  Flint  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Saginaw 
News. 


Tuttle 


tive  editor  of  the  Westche.ster-  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel 
Rockland  Newspapers.  i  i*  i 

RicMAiiD  B.  Tuttle,  assistant  ruhl'sl'f 
managing  editor  of  the  Roches-  Fred  McPherson  Jr.  has  re¬ 
fer  Democrat  and  Chronicle  tired  as  editor  and  publisher  of 
and  formerly  managing  editor  the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Senti- 
of  the  Suffolk  Sun,  has  been  nel  after  44  years  of  service 
named  managing  editor  of  the  with  the  newspaper.  His  suc- 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  cessor  is  Jack  M.  Banks,  who 

Head’s  appointment  was  an-  has  the  title  of  publisher  and 
nounced  by  Thomas  P.  Dolan,  general  manager, 
president  of  Westchester- Rock-  Banks  was  formerly  business 
land  Newspapers.  Head  sue-  manager  of  the  Watsonville 
ceeds  R.  Parker  Smith,  who  (Calif.)  Register-Pajaranian  in 
i-esigned.  the  John  P.  Scripps  Newspa- 

Dolan  said  Head  will  be  as-  pers  group.  Page  Gilman,  who 
sociated  with  Edward  J.  has  worked  for  the  Ventura 
Hughes  vicepresident  and  edi-  Star-Free  Press  since  1956,  re- 
torial  director,  having  responsi-  places  Banks  at  Watsonville, 
bility  for  general  news  cover-  represents  the  fourth  gen- 
David  R.  Palmer  —  named  age  while  Hughes  continues  su-  eration  of  his  family  in  the 

publisher  of  the  Globe  newspa-  pervision  of  editorial  pages  and  newspaper  business.  For  27 

pers.  a  chain  of  11  weekly  news-  matters  of  newspaper  policy  years  he  was  on  the  radio  pro¬ 
papers  covering  Northern  Vir-  and  community  affairs.  gram,  “One  Man  s  Family, 

ginia,  by  the  Daily  News  Pub-  Tuttle’s  appointment  was  an-  McPherson  will  wntinue  as 
lishing  Company  of  McKeesport,  nounced  by  John  C.  Quinn,  ex-  P^'^sident  of  Santa  Ci-uz  News- 
Pa.,  owner  of  the  papers.  Pal-  ecutive  editor  of  the  Gannett  Sentinel  has 

mer,  succeeds  Robert  E.  Hen-  Rochester  newspapers.  Tuttle  family  for  106 

NESSEE,  who  resigned.  Palmer,  succeeds  Ronald  D.  Martin, 


BILL  CLEDE  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  He  was  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  before  joining  the 
Gannett  newspaper's  staff  in  1963. 


Robert  H.  Gordo.n— appointed 
manager  of  the  UPI’s  North 
Carolina  news  operation,  based 
in  Raleigh.  William  W.  Starr — 
replaces  him  at  Columbia  as 
South  Carolina  news  manager. 


Robert  Witte,  vicepresident 
for  Administration  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Employers  Voluntary 
Plans  for  Progress  Council. 


Robert  J.  kULKA-appomted  by  the  Pulit^r  Publishing  Corn- 
suburban  regional  manager  in  pany.  publisher  of  the  St  .Loris 
the  circulation  department  of  p„^t.uisvatch. 
the  Detroit  Neivs.  Herbert  H.  *  ♦  * 

BAUR-city  regional  manager.  ^  ^ 

ter’s  degree  in  Economics  from 
B.vrton  Patth: — ^retired  from  the  University  of  Tennessee,  has 
the  Associated  Pi'ess  staff  at  been  appointed  assistant  finan- 
Denver  after  41  years  in  news-  cial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
paper  work.  He  began  working  News. 
on  the  cojiy  desk  of  the  Rich-  ♦  *  * 

mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  Norman  Williams,  long-time 
after  graduating  from  William  news  executive  in  the  Far 
and  Mary  (kiilege  in  1929.  East,  has  taken  a  new  position 
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Revived 


Since  he  began  with  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1959,  Friedman  has 
made  contacts  by  going  to  the 
police  and  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing  to  happen.  He  has  radios 
tuned  to  all  police  channels  in 
his  car. 

However,  he  does  not  stay 
awake  at  night  listening  to  po¬ 
lice  calls.  Today,  his  informers 
call  him  when  an  accident  oc¬ 
curs.  He  freely  passes  out  his 
business  cards. 

Friedman’s  pictures  often  are 
the  first  and  only  pictures  of  an 
early  morning  casualty.  He 
works  when  nobody  else  wants 
to. 


.Stringer  at  16 

The  New  Orleans  native  got 
his  interest  in  photography 
while  in  high  school  as  photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  school’s  news¬ 
paper.  He  was  also  a  photo 
stringer  for  the  old  Xew  Or- 
leuiis  Item  when  he  was  1(5 
years  old.  “I  took  pictures  for 
the  police.  I  rode  in  police  cars. 
The  newspaper  paid  me  and  I 
went  out  for  more,”  he  said. 

Friedman  looks  for  the  best 
angle.  ‘‘I  want  a  better  picture 
on  every  .story.  On  a  routine 
story,  the  better  angle  will  be 
the  thing  the  average  newspa¬ 
per  reader  will  look  at.” 

For  instance,  when  a  lawyer- 
police  friend  of  his  was  killed 
several  weeks  ago  on  Bourbon 
Street,  Friedman  took  some  pho¬ 
tographs  for  a  series  in  the  Ti- 
mes-Picayune  on  ridding  the 
French  Quarter  of  undesirable 
persons. 

“Originally,  we  were  going  to 
interview  some  hippies  with  a 
French  Quarter  pastor.  I  no¬ 
ticed  two  hippies  and  had  them 
po.se  with  the  pastor.  This  was  a 
different  twist,”  Friedman  said. 

“They  posed  with  the  father 
and  put  color  into  the  story. 
That  was  better  than  a  dull  in¬ 
terview  shot.  I  i)urposely  u.sed 
soft  focus.” 

He  called  the  picture  “The 
Guiding  Light”. 

Friedman  tries  to  u.se  natural 


Police  cars,  radios,  first  aid 
routine  for  Terry  Friedman 

By  ^'ayne  1\I.  Kiiahli 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Stales-ltein 


A  mother,  a  dad  and  a  sister 
sob  over  the  body  of  their  dead 
son  and  brother  who  has  been 
run  over  by  a  car.  Someone  else 
helps  console  the  family. 

The  photograph  of  this  situa¬ 
tion,  as  taken  by  Terry 
Friedma!!,  a  photographer  for 
The  Time.s-Picayune  Publishing 
Corp.,  received  the  C.  P.  Liter 
.\ward,  the  major  photojournal¬ 


ism  prize  of  the  Louisiana- 
Mississippi  Associated  Press 
Association. 

“In  that  case,  I  was  looking 
for  impact  value.  The  parents 
had  the  body  and  were  crying 
and  hy.sterical,”  Friedman  said 
of  the  picture,  “My  Son,  My 
Son”.  He  arrived  about  20  min¬ 
utes  after  the  accident. 

Speaking  of  the  photo,  the 


30-year-old  bachelor  does  not  try 
to  intrude  on  people  in  stress.  “I 
have  to  get  the  job  done  and  get 
the  best  picture  available.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  not  the  best.  1  feel 
sorry  for  the  people  and  have  to 
get  the  picture.” 

Friedman,  who  has  been  with 
the  Times-Piaij/iaie  11  years, 
said,  “I  enjoy  getting  this  type 
of  picture.  It  is  a  pleasure 
working  with  the  police.  There’s 
excitement.  It  takes  the  edge  off 
the  routine  assignment.” 


Terry  Friedman 
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( coutimted  from  page  28^ 

or  to  bounce  flash  for  his 
pictures.  Sometimes  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  use  fla.sh  does  not  work 
out,  such  as  when  his  flash  gun 
failed  at  a  boxing  match.  This 
time,  Friedman  took  another 
prize-winner  with  available  il¬ 
lumination  from  the  dim  right 
light.  He  caught  a  boxer  top¬ 
pling  to  the  mat  during  the 
main  event.  This  photograph, 
called  “Timber”,  hung  in  the 
Municipal  Museum  at  The 
Hague.  Holland,  as  an  entry  in 
the  VVoi'ld  Pi-ess  Photo  annual 
contest  of  !!)()(;. 


^sometimes  good  ])icture 
comes  from  a  hunch,  such  as  the 
time  he  had  his  ready 

during  a  match  Ix'fore  the 

main  event  at  a  local  boxing 
match  and  made  a  ])hotograph 
of  one  of  the  contenders  being 
knock(‘d  out  of  the  ring.  “I  had 
hunch  the  boy  would  get 
knocked  out  of  the  ring.  It  was 
a  sensational  photograph,  which 
will  probably  win  an  award,”  he 

In  his  attem))t  to  capture  life 
beyond  the  routine,  he  was  as- 
signed  to  cover  a  food  festival 
and  got  an  inten-.sting  Page  H 

One  Times-Picayune  picture 
with  a  kid  asleep  while  his 
brother  and  sister  were  eating 
cra^dish. 

“If  the  people  will  cooperate, 

I’ll  get  a  better  picture.  I  try  to  HHI 
get  the  effect  with  a  little  ac- 
(Coiitimied  on  page  30^ 
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(continued  from  page  29) 


tioii.  I  get  the  subjects  doing 
something — not  just  milk-bottle 
standing.” 

Despite  his  years  on  the  staff, 
Friedman’s  enthusiasm  has  not 
slowed.  He  explained,  “I  try 
harder  on  every  assignment.  I’m 
fast  and  as  thorough  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  won’t  take  just  a  pic¬ 
ture.  If  it  looks  good.  I’ll  take 
it.  You  can’t  take  time  with 
three  to  four  assignments  at 
night.  You  have  to  do  it  effici¬ 
ently.” 

First  aid  caril 

While  covering  various  emer¬ 
gencies,  he  has  saved  a  couple 
of  people  from  a  fire.  F^or  this, 
Friedman  received  a  key  to  the 
city  and  a  citation  from  the 
mayor  of  New  Orleans.  Some¬ 
times  he  arrives  on  the  scene 
before  emergency  help  arrives. 
‘‘I’ve  bandaged  people  and  given 
artificial  respiration,”  he  said. 
Friedman  has  an  outdated  ad¬ 
vance  first  aid  card.  “When  I 
was  first  on  the  scene,  I  ren¬ 
dered  help  first.  Then  I  took  my 
pictures  after  the  situation  was 
under  control.” 

•Although  he  .said  he  will  not 
bother  grieving  subjects, 
F'riedman  will  restage  some  ac¬ 
tion.  Once,  he  asked  a  couple 
who  had  been  tied  and  gagged 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  floor, 
to  reenact  their  experience  for  a 
photograph.  Another  time, 
Friedman  was  unable  to  photo¬ 
graph  several  people  being  put 
into  a  patrol  wagon  because 
they  were  covering  their  faces. 

“I  had  the  police  open  the 
wagon  door.  They  all  looked  out, 
as  I  expected,  and  I  got  the 
picture  of  their  faces,”  the  pho¬ 
tographer  said. 

“One  of  the  scariest  and  ex- 
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citing  experiences  of  my  life,” 
Friedman  related,  “happened 
during  the  height  of  Southern 
integration  in  196.’>.  I  had  to 
take  a  picture  of  the  integration 
of  Bogalusa  (La.)  park.  Some 
thugs  grabbed  me,  took  my 
camera  and  started  beating  on 
me.  I  jilayed  dead.  The  police 
got  me  out  of  the  park  and  out 
of  town.  My  cameras  were  all 
smashed  and  I  was  unable  to  get 
any  pictures,”  he  said. 

Among  his  few  complaints 
about  the  business,  Friedman 
noted  he  does  not  like  the  way 
newspapers  crop  photographs. 
Also,  he  said,  “They  use  them 
too  small.  One  goo<l  shot  with 
imiiact  should  be  run  big.” 

Friedman  won  first  place  in  a 
spot  news  photograph  contest 
last  year  for  a  picture  entitled, 
“Caught  In  the  .Attic”,  which 
was  taken  while  covering  a  nar¬ 
cotics  spuad  capture  of  a  sus¬ 
pect. 

“The  detectives  burst  through 
the  front  door  and  let  me  cover 
the  back  door. 

I  came  face-to-face  with  the 
defendant  as  he  ran  into  the 
house.”  Friedman  caught  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  man  surrendering 
through  a  ceiling  opening. 

The  police  were  picking  up 
derelict  persons  during  a  period 
when  the  force  was  recruiting 
for  staff  when  Friedman  made  a 
prize-winner  for  the  19fi2 
I.ouisiana-Mississippi  AP  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

As  one  derelict  was  being  pro¬ 
cessed,  Friedman  said,“I  gave 
the  man  the  cigar  to  smoke.  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  place 
to  put  him — against  the  police 
finery.  The  bum  wouldn’t  fit 
there.  I  put  some  action  into 
a  dull  situation.”  This  photo 
w'as  called  “The  City’s  Finest”. 

Another  winner,  called  “Re¬ 
vived”,  was  taken  of  firemen 
giving  oxygen  to  a  poodle  wdiile 
the  dog’s  master  and  mistress 
were  taken  to  a  hospital. 

The  photographer  believes 
photographers  should  be  given 
incentive  raises  and  pay  for  ex¬ 
tra  effort  beyond  duty. 

“It  helps  department  morale 
and  the  men  to  do  better. 

“A  photographer  is  no  longer 
a  worker.  He’s  an  executive, 
director  and  producer.  He  is 
telling  the  people  what  to  do 
and  when  to  do  it — and  he  puts 
it  on  film.” 

• 

Book  editor  iiumed 

B.  .A.  Bergman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  book  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bnlletin.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  writing  a  book  news 
column  on  the  Sunday  book 
page.  Bergman  was  formerly 
editor  of  the  Bulletin’s  Sunday 
Magazine. 


CRISPLEY  DONE — Murray  L.  Becker,  left,  has  that  certain  expression 
on  his  face  as  he  accepts  the  Joseph  A.  Sprague  Award  from  Ernie 
Crisp,  president  of  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association 
at  Los  Angeles  convention.  Becker,  chief  photographer  of  the  AP, 
was  cited  for  45  years  of  service  as  a  press  photographer;  also  for 
work  as  lecturer  and  teacher  of  photographers  around  the  world. 


Press  photog 
association 
adds  region 

The  3,600-member  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  voted  at  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles  recently  to 
add  a  region  hy  splitting  Region 
10,  which  for  the  past  25  years 
has  included  Hawaii,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  California,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Oregon  and  Alaska. 

Region  10,  under  the  direction 
of  Los  Angeles  Times  photogra¬ 
pher  Steve  Fontanini,  now  in¬ 
cludes  Hawaii,  Arizona,  Nevada 
and  California. 

Region  11  will  be  represented 
by  the  states  of  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Alaska.  Region  11 
membership  will  hold  special 
elections  to  select  a  regional  di¬ 
rector  and  secretary-treasurer. 

The  reason  for  dividing 
Region  10  was  to  accommodate  a 
growing  membership  which  now 
is  in  excess  of  600. 

“Communicating  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  that’s  scattered  over  an 
area  that  extends  south  from 
Alaska  to  the  Mexican  border 
and  west  to  Hawaii  is  practical¬ 
ly  impossible,”  said  Fontanini, 
who  proposed  the  realignment  at 
last  year’s  NPPA  convention. 

Barry  Edmonds  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  took  office  as 
president  of  the  as.sociation. 
Other  officers  are:  Vicepres¬ 
ident.  Dave  Hamer,  KMTY, 


Omaha;  secretary.  Cliff  McNair, 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun;  and 
treasurer,  Robert  E.  Strongman, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Re¬ 
view. 

The  convention  and  education 
workshops  drew  an  attendance 
of  350  delegates.  It  was  the  first 
NPP.A  meeting  on  the  West 
Coast. 


Rutgers  hires  Budd 
as  J-sehool  direetor 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Budd,  jour¬ 
nalist,  author  and  educator,  has 
been  named  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Arnold  B.  Grobman,  dean 
of  the  State  University’s  men’s 
college,  said  Dr.  Budd,  currently 
associate  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  will  join  the  faculty 
next  July.  Meanwhile,  Richard 
F.  Hixson  will  be  acting  direc¬ 
tor. 

Dr.  Budd’s  appointment  ended 
a  year-long  search  for  a  new 
director  of  the  Rutgers  School 
of  Journalism  to  replace  Dr. 
Frederic  E.  Merwin,  who  headed 
the  school  for  29  years  and  re¬ 
tired  this  year  after  30  years 
service  to  the  University. 

Dr.  Budd,  36,  is  a  graduate  of 
Bowling  Green  State  University 
in  Ohio  and  earned  his  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.  He 
w'as  a  reporter  for  the  Bowling 
(ireen  Sentinel-Tribune  and  for 
the  D«j/(07i,  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 
He  joined  the  faculty  at  Iowa  in 
1962. 
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PRO!\IOTH)IV 


‘All  for  a  dime’ 
makes  a  great  ad 


the  way  I  want  it,  not  on  the  hlack-and-white,  the  ads  feature 
lawn,  not  on  the  roof.  I  want  it  stopper  headlines  of  one  or  two 
on  the  front  porch  and  I  eat  at  words — “Underpaid?”  says  one. 
5:30  and  I  want  it  there  by  that  “Overworked?”  says  another. 


time.  What  did  they  think  1 
save  them  the  dime  for?” 


“Goins  nowhere?”  “Job  Hun- 
tins?”  and  “Bored?”  round  out 


Bv  Georse  Wilt 


The  Woonsocket  Call  ad  fol-  the  series.  A  dozen  or  so  words 
lowed  the  text  with  its  sisna-  under  the^w^ite  on  black  head- 
ture,  and  a  slosan:  “Goes  into  lines  coriipl*9tes,,the  copy,  alons 
31,000  homes  with  four  or  more  with  the  'N^ws’  Joso.  The  cards 
people  per  family.”  are  appearjns  in  ^ew  York  sub¬ 


people  per  family.”  are  appearjns  in  ^ew  York  sub- 

The  orisinal  text  of  Jim  New-  ways  and  in  all.ra'ajor  commuter 
.\  couple  of  years  aso.  Bob  of  a  sallon  of  sasoline  .  .  .  but  ton’s  speech  ran  about  twice  as  lines  for  the  month  of  July, 
■own  devoted  a  Shop  Talk  to  a  instead  I  save  the  Call  my  dime,  ions  in  the  May  16,  1967  E&P  “The  subway  coverase  will 

“Because  I  save  them  my 


Brown  devoted  a  Shop  Talk  to  a 
talk  by  Jim  Newton,  who  spent 
14  years  with  the  Hamilton  (O.) 


Ions  in  the  May  16,  1967  E&P  “The  subway  coverase  will 
column.  It  contained  enoush  ad-  re^c^h  the  employees  who  may  be 


dime  I  want  to  know  the  latest  djtional  copy  for  a  second  'ad,  lookins  for  jobs  and  the  com- 


JuurnalS'ews  as  education  edi-  thinss  about  the  City  Council  in  j^qo. 


muter  coverase  will  hit  the  em- 


Woonsocket  and  all  the  13  other  Bi’own  predicted  it  would  ployer  and  employment  agency 

Jim  had  delivered  an  after-  neishborins  towns.  I  want  to  material  to  be  types  who  need  new  personnel,” 

dinner  speech  to  a  hish  school  know  what  the  school  boards  are  gj-ibbed  for  speeches  It  made  says  Joe  Coyne. 

“Quill  and  Scroll  Society”  de-  up  to.  I  want  to  know  what’s  darn  sood  in-paper  ad 'copy,  too. 

scribins  what  a  newspaper  is,  soins  on  at  the  State  House  in  Three  years  later  it’s  about  • 

what  it  does,  and  what  it  means  Providence  and  in  Boston.  If  another  rev’ival.  If  you  -t.  4.  ,  . 

to  Its  community,  titled  “All  for  anythins  pertainins  to  my  state  decide  to  pick  up  the  idea,  send  HllltS  Oil  faOriCS 

a  dime.  happened  in  Washington,  I  want  „  fp^rsheet  of  vonr  ad.  and 


o  .  wasningion,  1  want  ^  tearsheet  of  your  ad,  and 

W  hile  the  Shop  Talk  piece  to  know  that,  too.  I  also  expect  Newton,  at 

didn  t  include  Newton  s  complete  them  to  tell  me  who  died,  who  Hamilton  Journal-News 

text,  it  included  two  and  a  half  was  born,  who  was  married  and  Hamilton  Ohio 

columns  of  the  meaty  parts,  who  was  divorced.  ’  *  *  * 

preceded  by  the  prophetic  state-  “I  want  to  read  about  what  t-..,  , 


Journal-News 


preceded  by  the  prophetic  state-  “I  want  to  read  about  what  rpAPirn  tta’ p  1  ti, 

ment,  “we  suspect  his  ideas  will  my  church  is  doing  and  when  it  , ,  . ,  77-  i.-  ’  ^  Heloise,  the  Texas  homemaker 

be  cribbed  widely  by  newsmen  is  doing  it.  I  don’t  care  if  there  ®  10ns,  receive  a  whose  “Hints  from  Heloise” 

who  are  faced  with  similar  are  150  churches  in  this  area,  I  ®  ^  1!”^?  column  is  carried  in  nearly  600 

speaking  chores.”  want  to  read  about  my  church.  last  week.  Attached  was  a  busi-  newspapers,  offered  readers  ’  of 

About  26  months  later,  Gordon  of  Ries  her  column  a  free  booklet,  “He- 

MacPherson  advertising  direc-  church  and  iiiy  taxes  Cappiello  Colwell,  advertising  loise’s  Hints  on  Household 

tor  of  the  irmm.soc.cf"(R.  I.)  to  know  what  those  fabrics,”  dealing  with  the  prob- 


Hints  on  fabrics 
from  Heloise 
in  great  demand 


want  to  read  about  my  church.’  last  week.  Attached  was  a  busi-  newspapers,  offered  readers  ’  of 

ness  card  from  A1  Ries,  of  Ries  her  column  a  free  booklet,  “He- 
My  church  and  my  taxes  Cappiello  Colwell,  advertising  loise’s  Hints  on  Household 


11  11/11  .  ,  ,  ,  agencv  for  McGraw-Hill’s  publi- 

toi  ot  the  y\  ooimocKet  (K.  1.)  “j  want  to  know  what  those  IVnrIH  A 

Call  sent  E&P  a  tearsheet  of  an  o-uyg  Providence  and  Wash-  ^  ^  ‘  “  • 

ir,  ..A  fVioi  ^  ^  rroyiuente  aiiu  vv  asii  hand-written  note  on  the  card 

familiar,  the  ideas  came  from  ^hat  is  next  for  the  Penn-  ^  ^ 


Fabrics,”  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  involving  draperies,  rugs. 


E&P’s  pages.” 


Central  Railroad.  I  want  to  read 


hand-written  note  on  the  card  upholstered  furniture,  etc. 
simply  ^stated:  Please  push  the  Even  King  Features  Syndi- 
button.  cate,  which  distributes  Heloise’s 

We  did,  and  a  taped  message,  column  and  is  well  aware  of  her 


Sure  enough,  the  Call’s  house  jj|j  about  the  next  Apollo  flight  ^  personalized  introduc-  pulling  power,  was  staggered  by 

ad  had  a  familiar  ring,  and  ^hat  new  country  has  the  H-  told  us  of  a  change  in  pub-  the  response.  Within  a  few 


—  -  —  -  - -  wiiat  new  vuuiiLiv  uiie  xi-  i*  i  •  n  _ _  ro  _ i. 

echoed  Jim  Newton’s  speech,  lo-  bomh  what  Russia  is  doinir  bshmg  frequency,  with  52  week 
calized  to  the  Rhode  Island  ’  what  Kussia  is  doing,  j  Eiggtrical  World  weekb 

geg^r  They  owe  it  to  me.  I  gave  em  ^g^.^jgtters,  24  issues  (twice  1 

my  dime.  Electrical  Work 

4  killed  Scot  I  to  read  about  every 


lishmg  irequency,  with  512  week-  days,  more  than  225,000  requests 
ly  Electrical  World  weekly  came  in.  And  they  continue.  A 
newsletters,  24  issues  (twice  a  score  of  high  school  students  has 


“T  want  to  read  about  everv  of  Electrical  World  been  hired  to  keep  up  with  the 

A  killed  Scot  weddimr  or  wedding  magazine,  four  conferences  on  mailing.  Other  bundles  of  the 

MaePherson’s  ad  was  head-  anniversary  for  10  miles  Electric  Utility  industry  booklet  are  being  sent  directly 

lined  “I  gave  the  Call  10c  around.  I  want  them  to  cover  vT^i.  +•  Kihg  to  newspapers  in 

tonight,”  and  showed  a  line  every  high  school  ball  game  in  ^  f.  ^  ®  '  heavy-demand  states  such  as 


drawing  of  a  kilted  Scot  digging  Northern  Rhode  Island  and  close  told  us  that  for  more  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Massachu- 
into  his  purse.  South  Central  Massachusetts.  It  setts,  Illinois,  Florida,  Califor- 

“I  gave  the  Call  10c  tonight  makes  no  difference  to  me  if  McGraw-  n,a  and  Connecticut,  and  to 

for  a  conv  of  their  newsnaner.”  there  are  10  hio-h  schools  or  50  .  . many  areas  of  Canada. 


iNorinern  nnoae  is.ana  anu  ^g  should  call  pub- 

South  Central  Massachusetts.  It  McGraw- 


for  a  copy  of  their  newspaper,”  there  are  10  high  schools  or  50 
it  went.  “They  can  divide  it  up  elementary  schools,  I  expect  ^*®s  later  told  us  tn^  all  h  y^as  the  second  time  KFS 

among  their  125  employes  any  their  reporters  to  get  the  news  individual-  bad  experienced  evidence  of  He- 

. . . k  ,  .  5..  _ 1 _  Iv.  and  delivered  to  publications.  nr.Tkiiiai.it,r  a  oirkiiicT. 


Hill. 

A1  Ries  later  told  us  that  all 


way  they  want  to. 


and  get  it  in  the  paper,  because 


‘Now  for  that  dime  I  gave  it  cost  me  a  dime! 


them  tonight  I  expect  to  get  a  “I  want  to  read  just  as  much  Sure  got  attention. 


ly,  and  delivered  to  publications,  loise’s  popularity.  A  similar 
in  lieu  of  a  press  conference,  offer  several  years  ago,  involv- 


newspaper  with  all  the  local  a’oout  Democrats  as  I  do  about 
news,  all  of  the  state  news,  all  Republicans  and  I  want  to  read 
of  the  national  news,  and  all  the  just  as  much  about  Protestants 
international  news.  And  I  want  as  I  do  about  Catholics  and 


just  as  much  about  Protestants  Louisville  (Ky.)  Conrier-Jonr- 
as  I  do  about  Catholics  and  nal  and  Times  has  concluded 


Sure  got  attention.  iog  a  booklet  on  how  to  get  a 

*  *  *  whiter  wash,  brought  in  more 

NIC  WORKSHOP  —  The  than  200,000  requests,  including 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour-  what  Honolulu  postmaster 
nal  and  Times  has  concluded  George  Hara  described  as  “the 
the  large.st  Newspaper  in  the  largest  single  delivery  of  mail  in 


every  bit  of  it  to  be  fresh,  I  Jews.  I  don’t  care  if  it  is  impos-  the  large.st  Newspaper  in  the  largest  single  delivery  of  mail  in 
don’t  want  to  read  anything  that  sible  to  do  it  every  day,  but  I  Classroom  workshop  ever  held  Hawaii’s  history.” 

I  have  read  before.  want  it  because  I  gave  them  my  m  Louisville,  and  possibly  in  Heloise  got  her  start  with  the 

“For  that  dime  I  gave  them  I  dime.  the  U.  S.,  according  to  Don  Honolulu  Advertiser  in  1959. 

want  at  least  15  local  pictures  of  “I  want  to  see  for  myself  if  Towles,  director  of  public  ser-  ghe  has  a  staff  of  five  house- 

news  events  and  the  people  who  the  prices  at  Almacs  are  the  vice.  In  the  8th  annual  work-  wives  who  sort  and  file  an  aver- 


niade  the  news.  I  want  pictures  same  as  First  National  Stores.  I  shop,  the  Louisville  newspapers  age  of  5,000  letters  per  week, 
of  accidents,  fires,  meetings,  want  to  know  where  I  can  buy  a  teachers,  each  paying  Her  first  book,  “Heloise’s  House- 


plays,  baseball  games  and  any-  good  second  hand  car,  what’s 
thing  else  I  think  is  imjiortant.  playing  at  the  movies  and 
“It  won’t  do  any  good  to  try  what’s  on  tv  tonight.  They  had 
and  reason  with  me,  I  know  my  better  do  it  too,  ’cause  I  just 
rights.  Why,  if  I  had  wanted  I  gave  them  a  dime, 
could  have  bought  a  bottle  of  “I  want  to  make  sure  they 


tuition  to  attend  the  2-  keeping  Hints,”  sold  more  than 


week  course. 

*  ♦  * 

CARCARDS  —  The  New 
York  News  has  launched  a 


could  have  bought  a  bottle  of  “I  want  to  make  sure  they  striking  campaign  on  behalf  of  book,  “ 

soda  pop,  or  made  a  telephone  understand  one  more  thing.  I  the  joh  classifications,  in  the  Working 

call  or  have  bought  one  quarter  want  that  paper  delivered  just  News’ classified  section.  In  stark  Hall). 
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a  half  million  copies  in  hard 
cover  and  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  in  paperback.  On 
July  8th,  she  published  her  fifth 
book,  “Heloise’s  Hints  For 
Working  Women”  (Prentice 
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★  Honor  Roll  ★ 


W.  Verne  Me  Kinney,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hillfsboro  (Ore.) 
Argus — a  new  20-room  elemen¬ 
tary  school  in  northwest  Hills¬ 
boro  will  Ije  named  for  him  as 
“a  champion  of  issues  and  ideas 
promoting  the  best  interests  of 
the  community.” 

*  ♦  * 

Daniel  Carsaga,  music  critic 
for  the  Long  Ben.ck  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram — the 
Critic’s  Award  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists  for  a  review 
of  recitals  by  Lloyd  Holzgraf 
and  Marianne  Webb. 

*  * 

W.  H.  JoH.NSoN  Thomas, 
staff  writer  for  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Sews  and  Courier  — 
awarded  a  research  fellowship 
in  18th  century  architecture  by 
the  Irish  Georgian  Society  of 
Dublin  for  articles  on  architec¬ 
ture  in  South  Carolina. 

*  * 

Phil  F.  Brogan,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Btd- 
letin  and  correspondent  for  the 
Portland  Oregonian  for  40  years 
— the  “Livable  Oregon”  award 
from  Gov.  Tom  McCall  for  “the 
way  he  describes  the  things  we 
all  love  so  much  in  Oregon.” 

*  *  * 

Bill  Mauldin,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  cartoonist  —  an  honorary 
doctor  of  Literature  degree  from 
.41bion  College  in  Michigan. 

«  «  ♦ 

Walter  Neal,  Chicago 
Tribune  photographer  —  first 
prize  of  $500  in  the  Weather 
Picture  Contest  sponsored  by 
Outdoor  Marine  Corporation. 

*  *  ^ 

Korert  R.  Kirsch,  chief  liter¬ 
ary  critic  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times — an  honorarj’  doctor  of 
Letters  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Redlands. 

>:•-  *  ♦ 

Richard  S.  Dougherty,  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-Seivs 
— the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  community  service. 

sp  *  * 

William  Kennedy  and  George 
Hallam,  Sewark  (N.  J.)  Sews 
reporters? — four  awards  in  news, 
feature  and  sports  categories  of 
the  North  .Jersey  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  ■* 

Mrs.  Bernice  Cleere,  oil  <*di- 
tor  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times  —  the  Frank 
Kelley  Memorial  .Award  of  the 
.American  Association  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Landmen  for  her  report, 
“Santa  Baimara  Doesn’t  Want 
Oil? — Brought  in  $62.4  million 
in  ’67”. 


.loH.N  M.  CUM.MINGS,  retired 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  columnist 
—  cited  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  as  “one  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  most  gifted  journalists.” 
*  *  * 

Franz  Maier,  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  photographer  —  citetl 
second  time  this  year  in  the 
Canadian  Press  Picture  of  the 
Month  .Award,  for  a  picture 
showing  a  young  mother  re¬ 
united  with  her  child  who  had 
been  abducted. 


Charlotte  Schexnaydihi,  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Dumas  (.Ark.)  Clarion — chosen 
1970  Woman  of  Achievement  by 
the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women. 

*  *  * 

Joan  S.  Lublin,  Silver 
Springs,  Md.,  who  organized  a 
peace  news  service  at  North¬ 
western  University  School  of 
Journalism — winner  of  the  Hel¬ 
en  Miller  Malloch  Scholarship  of 
$500  presented  annually  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Press 
Women.  Miss  Lublin,  who  has 
been  a  cori’espondent  for  the 
Washington  Post,  Sational  Ob¬ 
server  and  interned  with  the 
Wall  Street  Jouim/il — ^will  at¬ 
tend  Stanford  University  for 
graduate  study  on  mass  commu¬ 
nications. 


Vancouver  Province 
writers  win  prizes 

Three  of  the  six  annual 
awards  for  journalism  offered  to 
daily  newspaper  writers  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  by  MacMillan 
Bloedel  Ltd.  were  won  by  Van¬ 
couver  Province  staff  members. 
This  is  a  record  in  the  12th  year 
of  the  awards. 

Robert  McMurray,  business 
editor  of  the  Province,  took  the 
top  award  of  $500  for  writers 
on  B.  C.  daily  newspapers  with 
more  than  25.000  circulation. 

Norman  Hacking,  marine  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Province,  and  Jack 
Clarke,  Province  labor  reporter, 
received  honorable  mention 
awards  of  $100  each. 

Jack  Tennant,  city  editor  of 
the  Kaniloofis  Daily  Sentinel, 
won  the  $500  first  prize  for 
writers  of  daily  newspapers 
with  less  than  25,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

William  Stavdal,  former  edu¬ 
cation  reporter  of  the  Victoria 
Daily  Colonist,  took  the  $250 
.second  award  for  those  in  the 
larger  daily  cla.ss;  columnist 
Goi'de  Hunter  of  the  Colonist 
received  $100  honorable  men¬ 
tion. 


Wins  prize  for  humor 
and  draws  big  laugh 

A  16-year-old  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  from  the  Canadian  prairies 
not  only  won  a  $1,000  award 
from  Thompson  Newspapers  for 
his  humorous  essay,  but  he  stole 
the  show  from  the  well-known 
Canadian  author,  Farley  Mo- 
wat,  at  a  gathering  of  literary 
celebrities  marking  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  the  birth  of  humorist 
Stephen  Leacock. 

Larrj'  Custead  noted  in  his 
address  that  his  essay  had  won 
him  both  a  medal  and  $1,000 
whereas  Mowat  was  having  to 
settle  for  a  medal  and  a  hand¬ 
shake.  Mowat  was  the  1969  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Stephen  Leacock 
Medal  awarded  annually  for  the 
best  work  of  Canadian  humor. 

A  total  of  $4,000  in  prize  mon¬ 
ey  was  awarded  by  Thomson 
Newspapers  to  14  students  at 
Canadian  colleges  and  high 


schools  whose  entries  were  ad¬ 
judged  the  funniest  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  contest  for  witty  writing. 

More  than  1,000  entries  were 
received,  with  prizes  of  $1,000 
each  going  to  Larry  Custead,  of 
Saskatoon,  in  the  high  school  di¬ 
vision  and  William  Baddcock  of 
Ottawa  in  the  college  division. 

The  awards  were  made  on  be¬ 
half  of  Thomson  Newspapers  by 
J.  B.  Lamb,  publisher  of  the  Or¬ 
illia  Daily  Packet  and  Times. 

• 

Can  you  top  this? 

Speculation  has  been  raised  at 
Vancouver  B.  C.  as  to  why  the 
advertising  for  the  topless  res¬ 
taurants  in  the  city  appear  on 
the  entertainment  pages  in  the 
Sun  and  on  the  business  pages 
of  the  Province.  One  answer  is 
that  in  the  office  in  the  morning 
men  read  the  business  pages, 
and  at  home  in  the  evening 
.study  the  entertainment  pages. 


Dick  Westerfield  of  Iowa 
is  NNA’s  new  president 


Dick  Westerfield,  publisher  of 
the  3,500-circulation  weekly,  the 
Fayette  County  Union,  at  We.st 
Union,  Iowa,  is  the  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  which,  in  its 
85th  year,  has  7,000  members. 

Westerfield  succeeds  Jack 
Lough,  publisher  of  the  Albion 
(Nebr.)  Sews  who  served  near¬ 
ly  two  years.  Lough  had  moved 
up  ahead  of  time  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Verle  Kramer  of  Illinois. 

Next  in  line  for  the  NN.A 
pi'esidency,  as  the  result  of  elec¬ 
tions  at  the  recent  convention  in 
Des  Moines,  is  Ed  K.  Liver¬ 
more,  publisher  of  the  Saynlpa 
Herald  and  other  small-city  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  Oklahoma.  He 
is  a  part  owner  of  the  Clare- 
more  Express,  which  the  late 
Will  Rogers,  noted  humorist, 
owned  for  a  time. 

.As  president  of  Fayette  Coun¬ 
ty  Union  Inc.,  Westerfield  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  movement 
toward  cooperative  printing  cen¬ 
ters  for  weekly  newspapers. 

Nancy  Mahood  of  the  NN.A 
headquarters  staff  in  Washing¬ 
ton  continues  as  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer.  Theodore  .A. 
Serrill  has  begun  his  10th  year 
as  executive  vicepresident. 

Research  fund  voted 

The  association’s  new  board 
of  directors  voted  to  authorize 
expenditure  of  $40,000  in  a  pilot 
marketing  research  program  for 
suburban  newspapers  in  the 


United  States.  Over  the  next 
three  years,  Serrill  said,  it  is 
anticipated  that  three  groups 
working  with  NNA  will  raise 
$200,000  additional  to  enlarge 
on  the  research  and  promotion 
effort. 

Participating  groups  are  the 
Suburban  Newspaper  Section, 
headed  by  Bruce  Heiberg.  Belle¬ 
vue  (Wash.)  American',  Subur¬ 
ban  Press  Foundation,  of  which 
Harold  G.  Townsend  Jr.  of  the 
Dispatch  Newspapers  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  is  president;  and  Ac¬ 
credited  Home  Newspapers  of 
America,  led  by  Bruce  Sagan  of 
the  Economist  Newspapers,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  constitution  of  NNA  is 
being  revised  to  provide  for  a 
new  system  of  election  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Formal  action  on  this 
change  will  be  referred  to  the 
annual  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Oc¬ 
tober  28-31. 

.A  new  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  is  Jac  Zimmerman, 
co-puhli.sher  of  the  Bolivar 
(Mo.)  Herald-Free  Press. 

The  board  accepted  the  invito- 
tion  of  the  affiliated  .Arkansas 
Press  .Association  to  have  the 
NN.A  convention  in  Hot  Springs 
in  1973,  the  year  the  state  group 
marks  its  100th  anniversary. 

NN.A’s  next  study  mission 
will  include  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  .August  22-September 
12.  Early  in  1971  there  will  be  a 
mission  to  .Africa  and  in  August 
the  tour  will  be  through  Alaska 
and  Siberia. 
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LAYOUT  AIND  DESIGN 
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W  ere  more  |)er!MMis  e\|NrM‘«i.: 


By  Howard  B.  Tavlor 


Kdiiorial  (A>nsi 


'v  Inlrrnulional  ( 


Bright,  contemporary  format  paid  off  for  two 
smaller  newspapers  in  this  year’s  Inland  contest. 

They  are  the  Y psilanti  (Michigan)  Press  and 
the  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune.  The  Tribune  placed 
first  in  the  under-l(),0()0  circulation  category  and 
the  Press  first  in  the  l(),000-25,()()0  bracket. 

L  and  I)  has  said  many  times  that  the  mets  do 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  attractive  design  and  that 
some  of  the  best  in  the  country  shows  up  in  papers 
in  this  circulation  range.  Here  is  additional  proof. 

The  Press  makes  use  of  a  modified  down  style, 
capitalizing  the  first  word  in  each  line  in  addition 
to  proper  nouns. 

Its  layout  is  neat  and  simple,  with  ample  accents 
in  each  corner  of  the  page.  Adequate  separations 
are  built  into  each  element.  In  many  papers  you 
find  the  underline  crowded  tightly  against  the 
kicker.  Not  so  here.  Someone  is  taking  pains  to 
squirt  air  between  kicker  and  underline. 

Someone  also  is  taking  pains  to  put  space  above 
and  below  the  cutoflTs  in  the  nameplate.  Attention 
to  these  minute  details  pays  dividends  in  reada¬ 
bility. 

You  can  say  about  the  same  for  the  Tribune,  ex¬ 
cept  the  heads  are  in  the  conventional  up  and  down 
style.  These  pages  have  a  similar  look  resulting 
from  their  use  of  Bodoni  for  heads.  It’s  a  good  old 
standby,  Bodoni,  although  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
trend  to  san-serif  faces  for  headlines. 

The  Tribune’s  six-column  format,  with  sunken 
column  rules  and  all  kinds  of  space  between  columns, 
invites  the  eye. 

Notice  the  swash  face  used  for  Weather  and  In¬ 
dex.  This  department  has  inveighed  against  orna¬ 
ments  that  clash  with  a  newspaper’s  standard  ty¬ 


pography.  While  this  stuff  is  more  ornamental  than 
the  Bodoni,  it  does  seem  to  provide  pleasing  con¬ 
trast.  Perhaps  the  hoods  could  be  dropped.  The 
reverse  indicating  that  the  injunction  stoi-y  is  labor 
news  does  detract  from  the  functional  cleanliness 
of  the  page.  Reverses  are  mud  spots. 

The  pleasing  airy  appearance  of  the  page  would 
be  enhanced  if  cutoffs  were  pulled,  too.  Sunken  col¬ 
umn  rules  and  sunken  cutoffs  go  together  like  pork 
and  beans. 

You  probably  can’t  see  it  in  the  nameplate,  but 
the  legend  explains  that  the  Tribune  is  an  evening 
paper. 

Ev'en  though  all  its  readers  probably  are  aware 
of  this,  an  explanation  of  whether  a  paper  is  p.m. 
or  a.m.  is  helpful  to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
local  scene.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  in¬ 
corporate  that  angle  in  every  folio. 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  performs  a 
service  to  the  newspaper  industry  by  means  of  its 
typography  awards.  Competition  breeds  improve¬ 
ment. 


A  footnote  on  all-down  heads:  “In  a  continuing 
crusade  to  improve  readability,  we  followed  Madison 
Avenue’s  lead  by  going  down-style,’’  an  editor  told 
us.  “We  met  i-esistance  within  our  building  but  few 
complaints  came  from  copy  editors,  who  gained  an¬ 
other  count  or  two  for  heads.’’ 


Howard  B.  Taylor  writes  this  feature  exclusively 
for  lO&P.  Communications  may  be  addressed  to  him 
at  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla,  California  92037. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

PRIZE  WI>NER 


Ry  Oai^  I  omkiiiMm 

“The  only  uncolored,  unal¬ 
tered  recital  of  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  any  happening  or  dis¬ 
covery  dies  with  the  event  itself. 
Any  subsequent  written  or  spo¬ 
ken  account  of  what  took  place 
w'ill  only  be  someone’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  facts.” 

These  are  the  words  of  a 
South-central  Tennessee  weekly 
newspaper  editor  who  happens 
to  believe  in  the  frailty  of  hu¬ 
man  judgment. 

He  goes  on,  “In  spite  of  this, 
many  people  make  a  fetish  of 
demanding  that  the  news  indus¬ 
try  merely  give  people  the  facts 
and  let  them  decide  issues  for 
themselves.  This  sounds  simple. 

It  happens  to  be  impossible.” 

It’s  the  way  Dee  Leo  “Coi’ky” 
Hoover,  editor  of  the  Giles  Free 
Press,  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  let  his 
readers  know  editorially — we’re 
not  perfect,  but  we’re  honest. 

It’s  indicativ'e  of  the  personal¬ 
ity  and  convictions  of  Hoover, 
that  he  would  let  his  readers 
know  about  the  pitfalls  of  trying 
to  report  the  news.  He  wasn’t 
apologizing  for  an  error,  he  was 
sim))ly  “telling  it  like  it  is.” 

Telling  it  and  showing  it  like 
it  is  can  sometimes  bring  re¬ 
wards.  For  Hoover  and  the  Free 
Press  they  came  in  profusion 
during  the  recent  annual  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  Tennessee  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Hoover  worked  off  his  lunch 
the  day  of  the  TPA  meeting 
when  the  judges  kept  him  com¬ 
ing  to  the  dais  to  colHct  aw’ard 
after  award.  The  list  ran  like 
this:  first  in  make-up  and  ap¬ 
pearance;  first  in  editorials; 
first  in  public  service;  and  first 
in  local  pictures.  And  those  were 
only  the  “firsts.” 

In  addition  the  paper  took  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  best  single  editorial 
catagory;  third  in  women’s 
news;  and  sixth  in  best  single 
feature. 

(iraiid  prize  loo 

To  top  it  all  off,  the  Free 
Pi  •ess  pulled  in  the  grand  prize, 
given  to  the  paper  with  the 
highest  accumulated  point  aver¬ 
age  in  the  judging. 

Ry  newspaper  standards  the 
Free  Press  is  still  a  youngster. 
It  was  beg-un  in  1961  by  Joseph 
R.  Stephens,  who,  a  year  later, 
decided  to  retire  and  sold  the 
jiaper  to  a  partnership  of  four 
men  including  Hoover. 

In  the  sale  package  was  not 
only  the  Free  Press,  but  Pulaski 
radio  station  WKSR  which  Ste¬ 
phens  had  owned. 


The  newspaper  gets  its  name 
from  the  county  it’s  in — Giles — 
and  Pulaski  is  the  county  seat. 
The  town  has  about  7,500  res¬ 
idents  and  the  county  about  21,- 
000.  Cii'culation  of  the  Free 
Press  is  3,192. 

Giles  County,  a  rural,  agricul¬ 
turally  oriented  county  10  years 
ago,  now,  said  Hoover,  has  in¬ 
dustry  including  shoe  making, 
and  car  parts  manufacturing. 
Giles  too,  now  has,  he  noted,  a 
growing  awareness  of  urban 
problems  such  as  pollution  and 
integration. 

Free  Press  circulation  covers 
four  other  towns  in  the  county. 
But  readers  in  these  areas  have 
a  choice  of  weekly  newspapers 
to  read. 

The  Free  Press,  and  the  radio 
station,  share  Pulaski  with  an¬ 
other  weekly  newspaper,  the  Pu¬ 
laski  Citizeu.  The  Citizen,  which 
was  already  107  years  old  when 
the  Free  Press  was  born,  has  a 
circulation  of  4,450. 

Conipelilive  Itmn 

Pulaski  has  long  been  a  com¬ 
petitive  area  for  the  news 
media.  About  the  time  the  Free 
Press  was  sold  to  Hoover  and 
his  partners,  another  weekly, 
the  Pulaski  Record,  closed  its 
door  after  70  years  of  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  Citizen.  The  latter, 
too,  in  addition  to  its  weekly 
paper,  circulates  a  weekly  shop¬ 
per. 

Hoover  himself  began  his 
career  in  newspapers  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Free  Press  in 
‘62.  Prior  to  that  he  was  in  ra¬ 
dio  and  tv.  He  had  worked  for 
Stephens  at  WKSR,  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  Knoxville  to  become  news 
director  of  WATE-TV’.  When 
the  Free  Press  went  up  for  sale, 
he  moved  back  to  Pulaski. 

What  was  it  like  coming  into 
the  newspaper  business  stone 
cold?  Hoover  relates  honestly  “it 
was  the  most  frustrating  thing 
to  put  out  the  paper  while 
learning  the  business.  If  you 
asked  me  I’d  have  to  say  that  I’d 
never  do  it  again.” 

But  he  won’t  give  it  up  now' 
that  he’s  into  it.  And  into  it  he 
really  is.  He  suffers  from  no 
delusions  of  newspaperman  in¬ 
fallibility. 

ObjcK'livity  no,  fairness  yes 

He  said  candidly,  “Objectivity 
is  not  available  to  the  people.  No 
man  can  claim  to  have  objectivi¬ 
ty — fairness,  yes,  and  as  objec¬ 
tive  as  possible,  but  if  any  man 
claims  total  objectivity,  then  he 


A  HAPPY  BURDEN  are  the  many  awards  Corky  Hoover  and  his 
wire,  Juanita,  carry  from  the  Tennessee  Press  Association  judging. 
Their  paper,  the  Giles  Free  Press,  took  the  grand  prize  for  most 
points.  (Photo  by  Jim  Shearin,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal). 


is  either  lying  or  is  naive.” 

It  is  his  belief  also  that, 
“Every  man  has  his  limitations. 
Every  man  has  his  prejudices. 
Anything  he  does,  anything  he 
relates  will  be  affected  by  those 
limitations  and  prejudices.  No 
two  men  will  see,  recall  or  relate 
any  event  in  precisely  the  same 
w'ay.” 

Hoover  is  a  quiet  spoken  man 
with  a  conviction  that  newspa- 
pering,  using  his  words,  “is  like 
any  profession  that  is  merely  an 
area  of  service.  It  can’t  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  any  area  of  service  un¬ 
less  you  care  about  the  people 
and  the  community,  and  use  that 
profession  in  applying  that 
care.” 

Must  real'll  peopli' 

.About  newspapermen.  Hoover 
said,  “the  essence  of  a  newspa¬ 
perman  is  the  ability  to  reach 
people.”  And  on  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  “the  personality  of  a  week¬ 
ly  reflects  the  commitment  of 
the  man  who  runs  it.” 

Hoover’s  commitment,  in  a 
word,  is  “care”  about  the  com¬ 
munity.  And  this  to  him  does  not 
necessarily  mean  saying  the 
things  that  will  please  readers. 

When  the  Free  Press  ap¬ 
proaches  a  subject  that  arouses 
strong  feelings  in  the  communi¬ 
ty,  it  approaches  it.  Hoover  ex¬ 
plained.  “with  all  the  responsi¬ 
bility  we  can  muster.  We  never 
try  to  destroy  the  opposition  or 
discredit  his  point  of  view.  We 
seek  out  both  sides.  We  give  re¬ 
sponsible  people  on  both  sides  of 
an  issue,  a  chance  to  say  their 
piece.” 

Hoover  is  the  main  part  of  his 
own  editorial  staff.  He  al.so  has 
a  snorts  writer.  Georee  Martin. 


and  a  photographer,  Harry 
Watkins.  The  Free  Press’s  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  consists  of  Bob 
McGill,  that’s  it. 

In  a  list  of  issues  which  have 
caused  divisivness  in  the  county, 
and  on  the  unpopular  side  of 
which  the  Free  Press  estab¬ 
lished  itself.  Hoover  put  legali¬ 
zation  of  liquor  sales  (thus  put¬ 
ting  bootleggers  out  of  busi¬ 
ness),  school  integration,  and 
school  consolidation. 

Surprisingly,  said  Hoover,  it 
wasn’t  the  liquor  or  integration 
issues  which  caused  the  most  di¬ 
visiveness,  but  the  consolidation 
issue. 

CllM.M‘d-UUt 

Unless  you’ve  experienced  it, 
the  issue  of  school  consolidation 
doesn’t  seem  a  likely  candidate 
for  causing  aroused  emotions. 
But,  according  to  Hoover,  the 
idea  that  some  of  the  old  rural 
schools  would  be  shut  down  in 
favor  of  more  centrally  located 
county  schools,  was  enough  to 
make  many  an  old  time  Ten¬ 
nesseean  (mo.st  of  whom  never 
moved  very  far  from  the  school 
they  attended)  cuss-out  the 
“evil  influences”  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

And  in  an  area  where  thei'e 
are  those  who  think  that  rock  n’ 
roll  is  a  communist  plot  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  youth.  Free  Press  edito¬ 
rials  clarifying  points  in  the 
emotion  packed  issue,  brought  on 
some  heavy  cussing. 

Hoover  said  in  print  about  the 
brickbats,  “We  encountered  the 
usual  accusations  of  being  bi¬ 
ased,  and  of  telling  only  one  side 
of  the  story.  We  were  taken  to 
task  for  not  confining  ourselves 

(Continued  on  next  /utue) 
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to  the  facts  and  lettinp  people 
make  up  theii’  own  minds.  We 
were  accused  of  attempting  to 
tell  people  what  to  think.  None 
of  these  accusations  was  true. 
Nor  do  we  intend  for  any  of 
them  ever  to  apply  to  any  stand 
we  take  or  topic  we  pursue.” 


In  an  interview  Hoover  said, 
“It’s  no  fun  to  be  on  the  un¬ 
popular  side  of  any  issue.  People 
have  accepted  us  because  we 
are  provocative  but  not  inflam- 
atory.” 

He  feels  that  in  the  communi¬ 
ty  the  Free  Press  “is  hated  by  a 
few  and  loved  by  a  few.  And 
we’re  respected  because  we  try 
to  be  responsible. 

“We  aren’t  afraid  to  go  again¬ 
st  community  feeling  if  we  know 
we  are  accepted.  Those  who  lov'e 
us  have  to  love  us  with  all  of 
our  faults.” 

Hoover  does  not  have  a  very 
competitive  attitude  toward  his 
competition.  “W'e  are  less  inter¬ 
ested,”  he  said,  “in  challenging 
our  competition  than  in  pursu¬ 
ing  our  own  convictions.” 

Nor  would  he  like  to  see  Pu¬ 
laski,  and  Giles  County,  with 
only  one  newspaper.  “.4ny  town 
with  only  one  paper  misses 
something.  It  is  better  served  if 
there  are  two  strong  voices,”  he 
said,  and  then  added  for  a  touch 
of  humor,”  But  the  county  would 
suffer  less  if  we  were  left.” 

,  He  feels  that  the  competition 
between  the  two  papers  has  done 
!  them  both  a  lot  of  good.  He  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  probably  wouldn’t 
work  as  hard  without  his  rival. 
“It  keeps  us  on  our  toes.” 

The  Free  Press  and  the  radio 
station  do  not  compete  for  news. 
Hoover,  unless  he  has  a  sensa¬ 
tional  scoop,  will  feed  news  to 
the  station  and  the  station  reci¬ 
procates. 

The  station  is  competitive 
with  both  papers  in  one  area — 
classified  advertising. 

Classified  advertising  for  the 
two  papers  is,  in  Hoover’s 
words,  “not  worth  a  flit  in  this 
town,”  because  the  radio  station 
has  a  long  established  “swap” 
l)rogram  that  offers  ads  free. 

Motli  ofl'M-t 

.4n  advantage  the  Citizen  has 
over  the  Free  Press  is  that  it 
owns  its  own  press.  Both  paners 
are  printed  offset,  but  the  Free 
Press  uses  a  job-printer. 

Hoover  explained  that  while 
he  would  like  to  have  his  own 
press,  the  money  isn’t  there.  He 
is  fiercely  independent  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  his  paper  and  resents 
having  to  abide  by  someone 
else’s  deadlines.  For  this  reason 
he  would  not  join  a  central  prin¬ 
ting  operation. 

“A  newspaper  sacrifices  effici¬ 
ency  when  it  has  to  job-print 
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School  Board  To  Move  Quickly  In  Minor  Hill  Re-Building  - 


^l"^/Attention  Focuses  On  City  Elections 


Text  Of  Wad  Statamant 


TOP  PRIZE  FOR  MAKE-UP  went  to  the  Giles  Free  Press,  in  the 
lennessee  Press  Association's  competition. 


out.  You  have  to  meet  someone 
else’s  deadlines.  A  weekly  must 
be  independent  and  not  just  in 
politics.” 

One  of  the  strongpoints  of  the 
Citizen  is  its  use  of  color.  It  took 
first  place  for  “best  use  of  col¬ 
or”  in  the  .same  judging  in 
which  the  Free  Press  ran  away 
with  the  honors. 


Hoover  doesn’t  pooh-])ooh  the 
use  of  color.  In  fact  he’s  all  for 
it.  “We  don’t  use  it  extensively,” 
he  noted,  “but  I  believe  it  is  the 
coming  thing.  This  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  large  part  to  color 
tv.  People  are  becoming  color 
conscious.  In  a  few  years  people 
will  not  accept  black  and  white 
photos.” 


Clay  Corporation 
buys  Texas  station 

Clay  Broadcasting  Corp.  of 
Texas  is  buying  the  NBC-tv 
affiliate,  KFDX,  at  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas,  from  I).  A.  Cannan 
Sr.,  D.  A.  Cannan  .Jr.  and 
Howard  Fry  for  $.').2  million,  ac¬ 
cording  to  papers  filed  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  Clay  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Charlesto)!  (W.  Va.)  Dailii 
Mail.  Lyell  B.  Clay  is  chairman 
of  the  board. 


Merjier  in  Orejion 

The  inwoiH  Valley  Xeu-n  at 
Cave  Junction  Ore.  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  subscription  list  of 
the  Gravts  Pass  (Ore.)  Bulletin 
which  discontinued  publication 
with  its  May  28  issue.  Publisher 
Bob  Grant  said  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  after  merging  the  Bulletin 
and  Neiws  subscription  lists 
gives  the  News  a  circulation  of 
approximately  2,100. 


Detroit  reps  eleet 
Jerry  Benson 

Jerry  Benson,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Xews,  is  the  new  president  of 
Detroit  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  Other  officers  are; 
vicepresident— Vince  Walker 
(Million  Market  Newspapers); 
secretary — Roy  Blackfield  (Saw- 
yer-Ferguson-Walker) ;  and 
treasurer  —  Bob  Bowerman 
(Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
and  Ormsbee). 

• 

Mountaineer  Press 

The  Mountaineer  Preax,  a  new 
weekly  Mercer  County  newspa¬ 
per.  has  been  established  at 
Princeton,  W.  Va.  The  paper, 
which  w'ill  be  published  each 
Tuesday,  was  started  by  three 
Mercer  County  newspapermen, 
David  E.  Pedneau,  publisher- 
editor;  James  E.  Thomas,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  Louis 
Eades,  photo  journalist. 


Dille  will  join 
company  buying 
his  tv  station 

John  F.  Dille,  president  of  the 
Truth  Publishing  Co.  in  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind.,  will  become  an  execu¬ 
tive  with  Television  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  when  it  acquires 
television  station  WKJG  in  Fort 
Wayne. 

Dille,  who  is  president  of 
WKJG-tv,  and  Alfred  R.  Stern, 
president  of  TVC,  have  an¬ 
nounced  an  agreement  in  princi¬ 
ple  on  the  transaction.  At  TVC, 
Dille  will  head  the  newly 
formed  Communications  Divi¬ 
sion  which  operates  broadcas¬ 
ting  facilities  and  will  be  active 
in  the  firm’s  acquisition  of 
broadcast  and  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties. 

The  deal  for  the  Fort  Wayne 
station  involves  an  exchange  of 
fi()0,00()  shares  of  TVC  capital 
-Stock  for  all  of  WKJG-tv  stock. 
Last  year  the  station  showed 
net  earnings  of  $285,000  on 
gross  sales  of  $2  million. 

TVC  is  primarily  in  the 
CATV  business  with  17  systems 
serving  about  75,000  subscribers 
in  communities  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  new  community  antenna 
system  in  Akron  is  designed  to 
serve  150,000  subscribers.  TVC 
also  owns  Music-Makers  Group 
Inc.  which  provides  recording 
services  to  radio  and  tv  sta¬ 
tions. 

Dille  heads  the  Indiana-based 
Communicana  Group  which 
owns  the  Elkhart  Truth,  a  tv 
station  in  South  Bend,  and 
radio  outlets  in  Elkhart  and 
Fort  Wayne. 

• 

Alabama  firm  buys 
paper  in  Kentucky 

Gadsden  Times  Publishing 
‘  Corp.  of  Gadsden,  Ala.  has  an- 
’  nounced  plans  for  purchasing 

-  the  Richmond  (Ky.)  Daily  Rey- 
■  ister  August  1. 

Gadsden  Times  is  already  the 

-  parent  company  of  the  Troy 
;  (Ala.)  Daily  and  Sunday  Mes- 

-  senger  and  the  Maysrille  (Ky.) 

1  Ledger-Indeyendent. 

1  The  new'  operating  company 
i  in  Richmond  w'ill  be  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Publishing  Corp.  The  Reg- 
i.ster  has  a  circulation  of  6,000. 
Keen  Johnson  and  Shelton 
Saufley  are  co-publishers. 


Circulator  named 

John  W.  White  has  been 
named  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  He  has  been  automotive 
advertising  manager.  Thomas 
Lynch  Jr.,  becomes  administra¬ 
tive  manager  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  a  new  position. 
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Bureau  busy 
with  national 
ad  accounts 

Despite  greater  support  of  re¬ 
tail  and  classified  advertising 
sales  efforts,  there  has  been  no 
lessening  in  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  ANPA’s  prime  sales 
objective — the  national  adver¬ 
tiser. 

The  Bureau  began  its  fiscal 
year  in  June  with  presentations 
to  decision  makers  in  gas  and 
oil.  automobiles  and  tires.  It 
started  with  a  June  3  meeting 
with  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Bureau  officers  and  publishers 
were  also  present  June  9  and  10 
at  meetings  in  Detroit  with  the 
executives  of  American  Motors 
and  Chrysler.  On  July  7,  there 
was  a  presentation  in  Akron  to 
Firestone. 

In  September,  Bureau  board 
members  will  meet  again  with 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute. 
There  will  be  further  sessions  in 
I  »ecember  with  General  Motors 
an<l  Ford.  The  Fire.stone  presen¬ 
tation  represents  a  first  step  in 
the  sales  activities  planned  this 
year  with  tire  manufacturers. 

Presentations  will  be  made  to 
the  individual  manufacturing  di¬ 
visions  of  the  automobile  com- 
])anies  and  to  Volkswagen’s  U. 
S.  distributors. 

This  sales  effort  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  presentation  aimed 
at  all  automobile  dealers. 

The  Bureau  reported  that  oil 
and  gas  advertising  in  daily 
newsiiapers  ran  34..')''r  ahead  of 
the  19(59  level  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1970.  The  Bureau 
held  its  initial  meeting  with  the 
.American  Petroleum  Institute 
executive  committee  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  19(59.  The  main  theme 
was  that  oil  companies  spend  too 
much  in  television. 

Other  .sources  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  receiving  at¬ 
tention  include  travel,  drugs, 
beverages,  tobacco,  and  appli¬ 
ances.  The  Bureau  plans  to 
make  a  new  presentation  to  the 
Air  Transport  Association  which 
could  serve  as  the  basis  for  fur¬ 
ther  activity  in  the  airline  field. 
This  will  be  another  occasion  for 
bringing  together  the  Bureau  di¬ 
rectors  and  airline  executives. 

I.iqiittr  and  cigarettes 

This  fall,  there  will  be  meet¬ 
ings  with  members  of  the  Dis¬ 
tilled  Spirits  Institute  and  with 
the  executives  of  Seagrams  Dis¬ 
tillers.  A  new  liquor  presenta¬ 
tion  is  being  developed. 

Cigarettes  are  another  area 


in  which  the  Bureau  has 
maintained  contacts  with  the 
leading  firms  and  their  agencies. 

The  Bureau  has  a  place  on  the 
program  of  the  Federal 
Wholesale  Druggists  Convention 
in  September.  This  will  be  a 
starting  point  for  a  campaign  in 
the  drug  field  reaching  manu¬ 
facturers  and  local  associations 
of  independent  drug  stores. 

In  the  appliance  field,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  developed  a  new 
filmstrip  presentation  for  show¬ 
ing  to  distributors.  A  recent 
all  day  seminar  wdth  West- 
inghouse  distributors  followed 
similar  work  previously  done 
with  General  Electric  and  with 
Philco-Ford.  In  each  instance, 
the  Bureau  supplied  sales  tools 
for  use  by  the  distributors  with 
their  dealers. 

Food  and  beverages  are  a 
$122  million  classification  in 
newspaper  national  advertising. 
The  Bureau  met  with  General 
Mills  and  Pillsbury  this  week 
prior  to  the  INAE  meeting  in 
Minneapolis. 

Future  prcM'iitations 

On  the  Bureau  schedule  for 
later  in  the  year  are  presenta¬ 
tions  to  Coco-Cola  and  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  and  their  franchised  bot¬ 
tlers.  These  will  point  up  the 
creative  opportunities  in  news¬ 
papers  for  the  soft  drink  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  the  diversity  of  adver¬ 
tising  options  open  to  the  news¬ 
paper  user,  as  well  as  the  short¬ 
comings  of  excessive  u.se  of  tv. 

The  Bureau  is  engaged  in 
producing  a  series  of  sales  tools, 
all  pertinent  to  the  development 
of  national  advertising  re¬ 
venues.  These  range  from  up¬ 
dated  data  on  the  basic  newspa¬ 
per  sales  points  to  the  latest 
findings  with  respect  to  televi¬ 
sion  viewing  and  radio  listening. 
The  Bureau  is  also  developing 
new  material  on  topical  subjects 
of  interest  to  a  wide  range  of 
national  advertisers.  Included 
arc:  youth,  women,  leisure,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

Also  being  developed  are  new 
sales  tools  aimed  at  specific 
fields  such  as  beer,  pet  foods, 
life  insurance,  coffee,  razor 
blades  and  laundry  products. 
Here  the  emphasis  will  be  on 
usage  among  newspaper  read¬ 
ers. 

Tied  in  with  national  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  area  of  cooperative 
advertising  in  which  the  Bureau 
is  expanding  its  activities.  The 
Bureau  has  worked  closely  with 
Mattel,  Inc.,  and  Hunt  Wesson 
to  develop  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  tie-in  with  national 
ad  programs.  Programs  involv¬ 
ing  the  Elgin  Watch  Company 
and  the  .\rrow  Co.  have  just 
started. 


Tv  ad  producer 
quits  business 

Storescope  TV  Inc.,  one  of  the 
pioneers  and  largest  pnxlucer  of 
television  commercials  for  re¬ 
tailers,  has  ceased  production  of 
commercials. 

Joel  Buchman,  an  attorney 
who  was  named  president  about 
three  weeks  go,  said,  “We’re  no 
longer  looking  to  promote  re¬ 
tailing  on  tv.”  He  said  the  con¬ 
cept  was  considered  to  be  still 
sound,  but  a  tight  economy  and 
retailers’  reluctance  to  use  tele¬ 
vision  at  this  time  contributed  to 
the  reorganization  of  Store- 
scope. 


Mitchell  is  amiable 
ill  press  conference 

Attorney  General  John  M. 
Mitchell  put  on  an  amiable  front 
for  newsmen  July  14  at  his  first 
formal  press  conference  in 
Washington  in  a  year. 

He  answered  a  w'ide  range  of 
questions,  fi-equently  with  a 
smile,  and,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  he  dismissed  the  group 
with  a  friendly  “hurry  back, 
you-all.” 

In  serious  discussion  Mitchell 
reported  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  attoiTieys  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  several  instances  in 
“negotiating”  with  news  media 
for  unpublished  materials  in 
connection  with  anti-riot  activi¬ 
ty.  He  did  not  specify  the  cases 
where  it  had  not  been  necessary 
to  issue  subpoenas. 

The  making  of  the  Attorney 
General’s  new  image  has  been 
under  the  care  of  John  W. 
Hushen,  a  former  Detroit  \eirs 
reporter  who  replaced  Jack  Lan¬ 
dau  recently  as  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  for  the  Justice 
Department.  In  the  past, 
Mitchell  has  been  reticent  with 
the  press  and  at  times  has  had 
some  harsh  comments  to  make 
about  reporters  digging  into  the 
background  of  nominees  for  the 
Supreme  Court. 


Nancy  Dickerson 
cfuits  NBC  in  fall 

Nancy  Dickerson  is  leaving 
NBC-News  some  time  in  the 
fall,  due  to  cancellation  of  the 
morning  program  she  has  an¬ 
chored  for  about  seven  years. 
Her  ba.se  salary  has  been  re¬ 
ported  as  $75,000  a  year. 

In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  C. 
Wyatt  Dickerson  and  the  Dick¬ 
ersons  have  five  children.  Before 
she  winds  up  with  NBC  she  will 
do  some  special  newscasts  and 
anchor  the  “Today”  show  for  a 
week  in  August  and  a  week  in 
September. 


Fight  deals  KO 
to  Doc^s  column 

Doc  Greene’s  column  is  out  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  be¬ 
cause  of  his  association  with 
promoters  of  a  fight  between 
Cassius  Clay  and  Joe  Frazier. 

Edgar  C.  (Doc)  Greene, 
former  sports  editor  who  turned 
to  writing  a  column  on  general 
topics,  said  on  television  he  had 
been  fired  by  the  News  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  an  officer  of  the  pa¬ 
per  knew  he  was  working  with 
the  fight  promoters. 

According  to  editor  Martin  S. 
Hayden,  the  News  was  unhappy 
with  Greene’s  extracurricular 
activity  because  “we  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  it”  and  the  community 
got  the  false  impression  that  the 
newspaper  was  promoting  the 
fight.  “He  is  no  longer  on  our 
payroll,”  Hayden  said. 

A  group  of  about  30  people, 
including  W'illie  Horton,  the  Ti¬ 
gers’  star,  picketed  the  News  for 
a  short  time  one  day  in  a  protest 
against  Greene’s  depai’ture  from  , 
the  paper  and  asking  for  his 
reinstatement.  The  pickets  left 
without  seekii  g  an  audience 
with  any  News  official. 

• 

Maideiibiir^  and  wife 
P8cape  bla8t  in  borne 

The  home  of  Ben  Maidenburg, 
executive  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Akrov  (O.)  Bencov  Journal, 
was  damaged  considerably  by  a 
bomb  blast  in  the  garage  on  the 
night  of  July  4. 

Maidenburg  and  his  wife. 
Jeanne,  were  not  at  home  (204(5 
Wyndham  Road)  at  the  time  of 
the  explosion.  Neighbors  said 
they  heard  a  Ir  id  blast  around 
11:30  p.ni.  The  Maidenburgs  re¬ 
turned  home  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night  and  he  found  a  $4,500  car 
destroyed  and  heavy  damage  to 
the  garage  and  a  master  bed¬ 
room  overhead. 

The  editor  said  he  and  his 
wife  had  been  receiving  threats 
by  telephone.  The  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  Co.  offered  $10,000  reward 
for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  c(  nviction  of  the 
bombers. 

ANCAM  fills  post 

Frank  B.  Harris  is  leaving  his 
position  as  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News,  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  to  be  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  in  charge  of  its 
new  headquarters  in  Danville. 
ANCAM  will  have  offices  in  the 
same  building  with  Robert  Pace, 
secretary-manager  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives. 
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Godbold’s  group  buys 
science  news  service 


Purchase  of  World  Book 
Science  Service  by  Universal 
Science  News  Inc.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  July  13  by  Janies  M. 
Godbold,  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  newly 
formed  corporation.  WBSS  was 
formerly  a  subsidiary  of  Field 
Enterprises  Inc.,  of  Chicago. 

“This  action  represents  a  sig¬ 
nificant  milestone  in  internation¬ 
al  science  news  reporting,”  God- 
bold  said.  “The  rapid  growth  of 
the  company,  which  in  seven 
years  became  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  showed  us  the 
need  and  demand  for  in-depth 
coverage  of  science  as  a  means 
of  understanding  20th  Century 
life.  Through  the  broadened 
framework  of  Universal  Science 
News,  we  are  now  able  to  make 
even  further  advances.  Service 
will  continue  without  interrup¬ 
tion  to  our  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  clients  in  the  U.  S.  and 
abroad,  and  many  pioneering 
improvements  are  planned  in 
the  months  ahead.” 

Officers  «»f  new  coiiipany 

Officers  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  Godbold,  are 
William  J.  Cromie.  senior 
vicepresident  and  editor,  and 
Sidney  C.  Bulla,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager.  Robert  I). 
OePiante  is  director  of  illustra- 
:  tions. 

Offices  will  remain  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 

Godbold  was  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  company  and  served 
as  its  president  prior  to  its  sale. 
He  is  also  president  of  Paddock 
Crescent  Papers  Inc.,  of  Chica¬ 
go.  A  chemistry  major  from 
Mississippi  State  University,  he 
was  a  Marine  combat  pilot  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  and  the  Kore¬ 
an  War.  He  was  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  photography  for  the  Miti- 
ned/iolix  Star  and  Trihinie  and 
later  the  .Xatiotial  Geograiihic 
Magazine,  and  in  l!)fi3  received 
the  Sprague  Diamond  award  of 
the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  news  photography. 

Cromie  earned  a  degree  in  ge¬ 
ology  at  Columbia  University, 
where  he  also  studied  science 
writing  under  a  Sloan- 
Rockefeller  Fellowship.  He  has 
taken  part  in  expeditions  to  the 
North  and  South  Poles,  the  Indi¬ 
an  Ocean,  Central  America  and 
Mount  Araret  in  Turkey.  He 
spent  14  months  in  Antarctica 
mapping  previously  unexplored 
mountain  ranges  and  a  peak  300 
miles  from  the  South  Pole  is 
named  in  his  honor.  He  is  the 
author  of  six  books. 


Bulla  was  for  11  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
first  as  editor  of  Midwest  maga¬ 
zine  and  later  as  feature  editor. 
Earlier,  he  held  editorial  posts 
on  the  Sashrille  Banner, 
Knoxville  Jounnil  and  Houston 
Chronicle.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  he  served  as  an  ar¬ 
tillery  officer  during  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War. 

I)e  Piante  was  photo  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald  for  seven 
years  before  joining  the  science 
serv'ice.  The  author  of  a  Spanish 
language  book  on  photography, 
he  frwiuently  ser\’es  as  a  techni¬ 
cal  consultant  to  newspapers  in 
Latin  America.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  newsphoto  study 
committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation  and  conducts  seminars  for 
the  American  Press  Institute. 


Eileen  Fonl  Mritiiijj 
‘Model  Beaiily’  feature 

A  new  twice-weekly  column  by 
Eileen  Ford,  founder  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ford  .Agency,  is  being 
offered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  with 
the  title  “Model  Beauty”. 

One  (tf  the  columns  is  a 
“beauty  clinic”  in  question  and 
answer  format,  while  the  other 
is  a  weekend  discussion  of  make¬ 
up  and  beauty  techniques  of  in¬ 
dividual  Ford  Agency  models. 
Glossy  prints  are  included. 

Miss  Ford,  author  of  two 
books,  “Eileen  Ford’s  Book  of 
Model  Beauty”  and  “Secrets  of 
the  Models’  World”,  began  her 
career  almost  by  accident  back 
in  1946  when  she  began  taking 
appointment  calls  for  two  busy 
model  friends.  Not  long  after, 
with  her  husband’s  assistance, 
.she  opened  a  small  office  in  New 
York.  The  agency  grew  within  a 
few  years  into  a  multi-million 
dollar  business. 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


Goren's  ailvice  on  odds 
in  a  12-]>art  series 

“Go  With  The  Odds”,  a 
r2-part  series  from  Charles  H. 
Goren’s  new  book  of  the  same 
title,  is  being  distributed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate.  Goren,  whose 
bridge  column  has  been  syndi¬ 
cated  for  many  years,  offers  spe¬ 
cific  advice  for  the  player 
whether  the  game  is  roulette, 
blackjack,  poker,  gin,  canasta,  or 
pinochle,  or  betting  on  horse 
races  and  other  sporting  events. 


Al  ice  H.  Smolens 

Alice  Smolens  directs 
LBI’s  recipe  service 

Alice  H.  Smolens,  former  na¬ 
tional  community  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  Camp  Fire  Girls  Inc., 
is  now  director  of  the  women’s 
division  of  Licensed  Beverage 
Industries  Inc.,  having  succeed¬ 
ed  Virginia  A.  MacLaren,  who 
retired. 

Mrs.  Smolens  prepares  mon¬ 
thly  recipe  features  for  food  ed¬ 
itors  of  newspapers,  and  her 
office  works  with  women’s  clubs 
and  various  groups  in  program 
development,  providing  kits  and 
booklets  for  discussion. 

A  former  writer  for  the 
weekly  Chatham  (N.  J.)  Couri¬ 
er  and  the  Madiso}i.  (N.  J.)  Ea¬ 
gle,  Mrs.  Smolens  also  has  been 
in  charge  of  public  relations  for 
the  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Univer¬ 
sity  campus  in  Madison. 


Slater  plaii^  articles 
for  NANA  from  Israel 

Leonard  Slater,  author  of 
“The  Pledge,”  an  account  of  the 
arming  of  Palestine  by  the 
American  underground,  will  be¬ 
come  a  special  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Sid  Goldberg,  editor  of 
NANA,  said  Slater  will  file  a 
series  of  dispatches  from  Israel 
beginning  in  September,  on  top¬ 
ics  agreed  upon  in  conference 
with  NANA,  some  of  which  are: 
the  Israeli  aircraft  industry,  an 
eye-witness  account  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Suez,  a  report  on 
the  present  lOl.st  Fighter 
Squadron,  originally  composed 
of  American  volunteers,  and  the 
Israeli  Secret  Service. 


Kiii^  ill  brokerage 

Bill  King,  a  former  publisher 
of  the  (loldeu  (Colo.)  Trauscriiit 
which  he  sold  to  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  has  opened  a  newspaper 
brokerage  and  consulting  office 
at  Golden. 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

New  U.S.  bridge  team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 

Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  counseling 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  problem’s 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


ABBlEan’  SLATS  D 
ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EBand  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D'S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXiES  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 
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Foreign  press 

(continued  from  page  11^ 


in  public  about  problems  whei'e 
the  position  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  has  not  been  stated  clearly 
by  the  White  House,  e.g.  the  ra¬ 
tionale  in  avoiding  a  “confronta¬ 
tion  of  super-powers”  in  the 
Middle  East.  This,  of  course,  in- 
crea.sed  the  speculation  whether 
he  and  Secretary  of  State  Rog¬ 
ers  are  in  agreement  on  the  pre¬ 
cise  course  to  be  followed  by  the 
.Administration. 

News  leads  aiveii 

Most  of  the  foreigTi  correspon¬ 
dents  who  attended  the  briefings 
left  with  the  impression — an  im- 
jiression  formed,  indeed,  before¬ 
hand — that  “nowadays,  no  one 
says  much  of  anything  in  Wash¬ 
ington.”  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  this  is  not  the  right  view. 
Some  feel,  and  this  view  is 
shared  by  this  writer,  that  some 
leads  were  given  as  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  American  foreign  policy 
in  a  number  of  areas,  which 
were  little-<liscussed  in  the  pa.st. 

If  one  assumes  for  a  moment 
that  the  President  allows  him¬ 
self  to  be  publicly  interviewed 
by  a  group  of  foreigTi  correspon¬ 
dents,  a  new  evaluation  of  the 
problems  of  foreign  policy  may 
emerge. 

One  of  the  European  corre¬ 
spondents  recalled  that  W’hen 
President  Nixon  gav'e  a  press 
conference  upon  his  return  from 
Europe  (February  1968),  there 
were  no  questions  about 
Czechoslovakia,  Spain,  Greece  or 
indeed  any  other  European 
country  except  the  ones  the 
President  visited. 

Encouraged  by  this  first  “suc¬ 
cess,”  the  Foreign  Press  .Associ¬ 
ation.  which  has  about  .300  mem¬ 
bers  from  44  countries,  is  plan¬ 
ning  further  meetings  with 
several  personalities  of  the  .Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Probl«-ni>  obM-iired 

Some  members  believe  that 
exchanges  like  the  one  which  al¬ 
ready  took  place  will  benefit  not 
only  the  foreign  journalists,  but 
also  the  .Administration  aiul  the 
.American  press,  which  will  pay 
more  attention  to  other  problems 
ob.scured  today  by  the  war  in 
Indochina. 

“.After  all,  speaking  to  the 
liublic  of  other  countries  is  in 
keeping  with  the  American  tra¬ 
dition,”  said  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  who  is  an  .American 
citizen.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
(lendence  stated  that  the  causes 
of  “.separation”  from  Britian 
must  be  declared  out  of  “a  de¬ 
cent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind.” 

One  of  the  seven  women  in 


the  delegation,  also  an  American 
citizen,  thought  otherwise :  “they 
would  have  welcomed  us  in 
1776,  I  am  sure.  But  I  don’t 
think  they  care  very  much  for 
the  opinion  of  mankind  in  1970. 
Didn’t  you  notice,  no  one  greeted 
us?” 


Radio  airs  talks 
about  news  media 
four  times  a  day 

WCBS  Newsradio  88  in  New 
York  opened  up  small  time  seg¬ 
ments  in  its  programming  this 
week  to  give  spoke.smen  for 
news  media  an  opportunity  to 
reply  to  criticism  of  the  press. 

“Report  on  the  Press”  is  a 
32-part  series  based  on  conver¬ 
sations  between  Professor 
William  Wood  of  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
.Journalism  and  eight  represen¬ 
tatives  of  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio-tv.  Each  bit  runs 
about  three  minutes  and  the  sta¬ 
tion  presents  them  weekdays  at 
8:2.5  jj.m.,  12:12  a.m.,  3:52  a.m. 
and  11:40  a.m. 

Questions  put  by  Prof.  Wood 
deal  with  the  current  state  of 
journalism  and  the  outlook  for 
development  and  trends  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education  and  service. 
The  conversations  have  been 
taped  over  a  period  of  weeks. 

Participants  are:  Elie  Abel, 
dean  of  the  Columbia  school; 
Don  Carter,  executive  editor  of 
the  H(icke)isack  (N.J.)  Record: 
Henry  Grunwald,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Time;  Norman  Isaacs, 
executive  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times; 
.lohn  Callaway,  CBS  Radio  Di¬ 
vision;  Walter  Cronkite,  CBS; 
Chet  Huntley,  NBC,  and  James 
Day,  National  Educational  Tele- 


Oltaway  fjroup  buys 
three  radio  stations 

Former  executives  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers-Radio  Inc.  and  as-  | 
sociates  have  received  approval  i 
of  the  Federal  Communications  ; 
Commission  to  acquire  radio  sta-  I 
tions  at  West  Yarmouth  Mass., 
Oneonta,  N.Y.  and  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa.  from  the  corporation. 

Principals  in  the  purchasing 
group  are  Lyndon  R.  Boyd,  Eu¬ 
gene  J.  Brown,  Chester  Miller. 
A1  Sayres  and  Ronald  Dresch-  1 
ler.  Boyd  is  retiring  chief  of  the  ' 
Newspapers  division  of  the  Ot-  i 
taway  organization  which  is  I 
being  merged  with  Dow  Jones  &  ' 
Co.  Brown  was  vicechairman  of  j 
the  Ottaway  board.  The  other 
men  are  managers  of  the  sta-  | 
tions.  The  price  in  the  station 
transaction  was  given  as  $765,- 
OOO. 


Deaths 


Edw'in  S.  Friendly,  86,  for¬ 
mer  \eu'  York  Times  business 
office  clerk;  general  manager  of 
the  \eiv  York  Sun;  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Westchester  County 
Publishers  Inc.  from  1954  to 
1964;  president  of  the  American 
Newsjiaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  1949-50;  July  9. 


MILI.ARD  Price  Wear,  73,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Times,  city  editor  of  the 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Herald,  reporter 
for  Variety,  theatrical  trade  pa- 
l)er  for  38  years;  July  9. 


Ralph  Sharp,  77,  retired 
(1963)  news  editor  of  the  \exv 
York  Daily  Sexes',  former  news 
editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Mirx'or  and  city  editor  of  the 
Sexvark  (N.  J.)  Star  Eagle; 
Julv  8. 


J.ACK  O’Brine,  64,  retii-ed 
(1968)  writer  for  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America;  former 
Sexv  Yox'k  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  and  editor;  onetime  city 
editor  of  the  Haxana  Post;  July 
9. 

*  *  * 

Chrlstopher  j.  Hanratty, 
93.  Canadian  newspaperman, 
wartime  press  censor,  PR  officer 
for  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways;  July  6. 

*  *  « 

H.arold  D.  Beaman,  68,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Athol  (Mass.)  Daily  \exrs; 
July  8. 


Joan  M.  Brhsh,  56,  a  former 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Saxxta  Fe  Sew  Mexican;  June 
29. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Heimie  Petchenik,  54, 
former  Oakland  (Calif.)  Post- 
t-Enguix-er  and  Saxx.  Fx'ancisco 
Exaxxxiner  sports  writer;  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Downtown¬ 
er  in  Oakland;  July  6. 

• 

Billy  Graliuni  orusatle 
ill  16-pajje  section 

The  Kxxoxrille  Sexes-Sexxtixxel 
(irinted  a  16-page  section  of  the 
Billy  Graham  Ea.st  Tennessee 
Crusade  for  Christ.  The  special 
edition  contained  no  advertising 
and  was  made  available  on  a 
cost-basis  of  50o  Jier  copy. 

All  the  inspirational  events 
and  messages  the  Crusade 
brought  to  East  Tennes.see  in 
May  have  been  included  in  the 
Crusade  edition.  It  also  contains 
each  of  Rev.  Graham’s  10  ser¬ 
mons,  stories  of  behind-the-scene 
preparation  and  on  the  Graham 
evangelist  team,  and  more  than 
50  pictures  taken  during  the 
10-day  religious  event. 

Gareaii  proimileil 

James  R.  Gareau,  assistant 
display  advertising  manager  at 
the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Px'ess  is 
the  new  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  Alma  D 
Recoxd-Leader.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Michael  L. 
Dow,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Panax  Corp.  of  East  Lansing, 
which  owns  the  Press,  the  Rec¬ 
ord-Leader  and  23  other  news¬ 
papers  in  Michigan. 


1  classified 

section  1 

y  Benefit  from  our  Vast.  Newspaper  Audience  | 

.\NNOl  NCEMF.NTS 

.VNNOrXTlMENTS 

Appraisers— 4uni  suit  ants 

Collectors  Items  Wanted 

appraisals  for  est.ate.  tax, 

imrtnership,  loan  ami  insurance  pur- 
IKJses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  SS.  Norton,  Kans.  67654 

DUNOAK 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper,  Production 
Consultants 
Box  12361 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 

Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital,  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  W'isc,,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

FRANCHISE 

Franchise  to  reliable  circulation  team 
to  handle  2.i.000  papers  daily  ami 
Sunday.  Wide-awake,  promotion-minded 
opportunity.  Bt»x  1067,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLECTOR  wants  oriKinals  of  Buck 
Rollers.  Flash  Gordon.  Little  Nemo 
anil  Thos.  Nast.  etc.  Will  buy  or  swap 
others.  A.  Paskow.  1662  Cropsey  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  N,Y,  11214, 


ISeiespnper  Brokers 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haKltlini;  in  your  newspaiier  sale. 
Newspaiier  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O 
Ilrawer  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla, 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B,  GRIMES  &  CO, 
National  Press  Buildinit 
Washinirton  D.C,  20001 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-118:! 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Ahlmtt  E.  Paine-Vernon  V  Paine, 
Monte  M,  Miller-Pat  Miller 
30,5  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif,  91711. 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 
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ANNOU!N  CEMENTS 

ISetcspaper  Brokers 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
234  E.  Romneya.  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806 

lARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

!\eifspapers  For  Sale 

CENTRAL  N.J.  OFFSET  WEEKLY, 
establishtsl  1955.  Asking  $2,000;  will 
sell  on  good  terms  or  lease.  News  Dis¬ 
patch,  462  Market  St.,  Saddle  Br<x>k, 
N.J.  07662. 

ISetcspapers  Wauled 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMB24T 
134  S.  Panama  St,,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


BILL  MATTHEIW  COMPANY 
conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
rotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
tighest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
mpers  in  the  country.  Before  you  eon- 
iider  sale  or  jmrchase  of  a  property, 
/ou  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day- 
ime;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 

•vrite  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 

Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

I'he  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 

Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph ;  349-7422. 
‘America's  No,  1  New'spaper  Broker.” 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 

hat  buys  the  newspaiier— it’s  the  per- 
tonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
s  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
Celling. 

LKN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
|Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

NEGOTI.ATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  pro|)erties— sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph  ;  (AC  205)  546-3357 

MEL  HODE'LL.  Broker 
Sa  les-.Apprai.sals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 917S6 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  F,acilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill. — 60187 

'HVO  ZONE  2  WEEKLIES  for  sale. 
Establisheil  1873.  Gross  $50,000.  Excel¬ 
lent  profit  and  growth  i)otential.  Box 
953,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  N.  J.  WEEKLY,  estab¬ 
lished  1951.  Perfe<-t  for  couple.  Legal 
paper.  Asking:  $12,500  (201)  77.3-8.300. 


HEALTH  NECESSITATES  SALE  of 
Midwest  Daily — 11,000  Monday  through 
Friday.  Management  will  remain.  Can 
double  in  five  years.  $1  Vj-million  gross: 

.$600,000 ;  $300,000  down:  balance 

financed  Write:  Keefe  News.  601  W. 
Randoliih,  Chicago,  III. — 60606. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY:  98th  year  or 
successful  newspajier;  4,000  circula¬ 
tion:  village  getting  new  $75,000,000 
plant:  tremendous  ]K>ssihiIities.  Near¬ 
est  city  .50-miles  away.  (Contact  H.  W. 
Palmer,  844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y  13210 


YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER 
with  sales  know-how  and  $100,000  plus 
in  cash  seeks  ownership  of  liest  jxjs- 
sible  weekly,  semi-weekly  or  small 
daily  in  Zone  3  or  4.  You  would  be 
proud  to  have  him  succeed  you.  Box 
loll.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  BUY’  WEEKLY',  Northern 
N.J.  or  I-ong  Island:  high  five  or  low 
six-figures  gross;  immediate  action. 
Box  987,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  BUY  ALL  OR  PART  in¬ 
terest  in  strong  weekly  or  daily  in 
West  Texas  or  New  Mexico.  Y’our  reply 
confidential.  Box  1027,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SMALL  WEEKLY' 

NEW  JERSEY 

BOX  886,  EDITOR  &  PUBLl.SHER 


NKWSIWPKK  SKHVICKS 

Correspondents 

PRKSS  HELKASES-- L*‘t  us  cover 
WashiniL^lon  for  you.  ?'e<lerai  jrovern- 
ment  news  releases  from  any  or  ALL 
(lovernment  agencies  maiksl  out  of 
town  <lailv:  also  UK-aliy  hand  delivere<l. 
CHITl'ENDEN  PRESS  SERVICE.  1067 
National  Press  Hld^r.»  Washinj^ton, 
D.C.  20004.  (202)  T;{7-44:’>4. 


Features  Availahle 

WEEKLY  FOO-D  FEATURE 
Entertaining  essays  on  food  subjects 
plus  terrific  recii>es.  Now  in  dailies 
and  weeklies — 2,000  to  250,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Free  samples.  Sandel  and  Pritch 
English.  624  Texas  Circle,  Tucson, 
Ariz. — S571 1. 

BRITAIN.  EUROPE— U.S.  news  team 
covers  politics,  economics,  business, 
etc.  Pn>mpt,  readable  copy.  EURO¬ 
PEAN  NEWS,  LTD.,  5  &  6  Clements 
Inn,  London  WC2.  England. 

BRIGHTEN  UP 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 

with  the  fast  ami  funny  pen  of  a  free¬ 
lance  satirist.  Send  local  news  clip¬ 
pings  and  receive  samj)le  tailor-w’ritten 
column.  Box  1039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


New'spai>er  Press  Installations 
MOVING-REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi»ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


Press- T  i  m  e  A  vai  I  a  hi  e 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  purchase 
profitable  ABC  Connecticut  w’eekly  for 
its  gross  of  $200,000.  Box  1049,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


NORTHWESTERN  WEEKLY -$20,000 
down.  Mo<lern  LP  plant:  gootl  earnings. 
J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspa|)er  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  92H06. 


L()N(;  ISLAND  WEEKLY  GROUP 
grossing  $20,00().  Complete  plant,  real 
estate  includ«*<l.  Terms  to  (|uaMfie<l 
buyer.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Go.,  National 
Pivss  Bldg..  Washington,  D.C. — 20004. 


SEVERAL  SM^L.  MEDIUM-SIZED 
weeklies  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ex¬ 
cellent  op|K)rtunities  in  growing  areas. 
Bill  King  Associates.  2025  F(x>thills 
Rd..  (k)lden.  Colo.  HO401. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE— Lowest 
rates  in  New  York  area  for  offset 
press  w’ork.  Located  within  50-miles 
of  N.Y.C.  N  Y.  bus  can  deliver  flats: 
truck  facilities  for  delivery.  Quality 
work,  fast  service,  lowest  rates.  Call 
collect  (914)  986-2061,  Mr.  Klein  or  Mr. 
Bradner,  Wawayanda  Publishers,  Inc., 
Warwick,  N.Y. — 10990. 

pR^ss  tTme~~avaiiIable 

6-unit  Goss  Community  press  wdth 
Suburban  and  Community  folders 
capable  of  printing  24  standard  and 
48  tabloid  pages.  Gotxl  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  inclmling  Wednesday. 
Ready  early  in  September.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  766-3060.  Recorder  Pub  Co. 
Bernardsville.  N.J. — 07924. 

NEW  OFFSET  4-UNIT  COTTRELL 
(V-15A):  color  accepte<l:  broad  sheet 
or  tabloid.  Contact  Mr.  Marshall,  Free¬ 
hold  Transcript,  Freehold.  N.J.--0772S. 
(201 )  162-3530. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  July  18,  1970 


NEVi  SPAPEK J^VIUUS^ 
Special  Editions 

YOU  WILL  NET  YOUR  OPEN  RATE 
Commission  basis  only !  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  references  from  newspapers  in 
15  states.  M.A.S.  MISSOURI,  INC., 
P.O.  Box  660,  Independence,  Mo. — 
64052  :  or  call  (816)  254-2774. 


MACHI.NEKY  &  SUPPLIES 

Circulation  Supplies 

POLY  BAGS— FOR  LESS! 

5(,o  X  16"  with  l’,^"  lip  OP  cardiKtard 
heiulers — $2.70  per  M;  other  sizes  and 
colors  available:  many  sizes  in  stock 
for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write: 
Saturation  Home  Delivery  Co.,  Inc.,, 
1215  Jericho  Tiike.,  New  Hyde  Park, 
N.Y.— 11040.  (AC  516)  328-2182. 


M.AUHINEKY  &  St  PPLIES 

Composing  Room 

'ITS  PEKFO'RA'TORS.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Bargains.  Teletypist  Service, 
11:53  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  -10010. 


WHY  OFFShT?  You  can  mat  85-100 
line  zincs  with  jm. Duralumin  Base. 
Jack  Moore.  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44256. 


You  may  need  an  extra  LINO'l'YPE  in 
a  "eoitr’  world.  We  imt  two  plants  t()^ 
gether  <and  have  Isrth  "cold”  and  "hot” 
tyi»esetting  so  we  know.  We  have 
Linotyi>es,  M(Mlel  14’s  and  8’s  for  sale. 
Price  $1,500  down  to  $1,000.  We  guar¬ 
antee  they  are  producers.  We  still  like 
Linoty|)es  to  set  ty|)e  and  oi)eiate  15 
to  20  on  two  shifts  and  plan  to  con¬ 
tinue.  We  also  «i)erate  Photons.  Alpha- 
tyi>es,  Cc)mpugrai)hics.  etc. 

Call  Herliert  Styles.  Detroit  Post  Ptg. 
Co.,  1442  Brush  St..  Detroit,  Mich, 
(col'.ect)  313-962-3703. 


(composing  Htutm 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin 
Wise.,  anil  18  VV  22,  N.Y.C. — lOOlf 

ALL  MODELS 

L  i  not  y  I  In  terty  lies —  Lud  1  ow  s 

PHINTCR  A  FT  REP  RESENTATIV  ES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOO'i 

JU.STOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Fridei 
trained  iiersonnel.  Large  selection  o 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  unit, 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—  08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


Engruciug  Equipment 

PAKOKOUGK  Model  17  film  proces¬ 
sor,  new  in  1966.  Replenisher  and  de¬ 
veloper  tanks,  spare  rack  and  parts. 
Inquire:  Lorain  Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio 
— 44()5'2.  Mr.  Gene  Y’ohn. 


Mailroom  F^quipment 

STA-Hl  Fas-'l'ie  ;i0  Automatic  Rope 
Tier.  Two  years  old.  lietter-than-new. 
Useil  as  standby.  Remodeling.  $14,000 
new  ;  only  $7,900.  W.  E.  Snyder.  The 
I)aily  Tribune.  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 
48067.  (313)  541-3000. 


JUST  PICK  UP  easy  payment.^  and 
own  our  Fairchild  Photo  Tyiie  Setter 
2000,  now  printing  three  Penna.  week¬ 
lies.  Bought  new  in  '69  Companion 
pieces  included.  Box  951,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS:  8-pt.  Re¬ 
producers,  10  and  12-pt.  Perforators, 
excellent  condition.  6  perforators,  3 
Reproducers,  1  Reiierforator — Headliner 
Model  880,  29  Type  fonts;  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Kirms  Ptg.  Co.,  Main  St., 
Avon.  N.J.— 07717.  Ph  :  (201)  774-8000. 


PHOTO-LATHE,  12  x  IS,  with  color 
head  and  filter.  Gixid  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  :  ACC  Press,  ACC  Station,  Box 
7938,  Abilene,  Texas — 79601. 


1  PHOTON  2n0A:  2  Varityper  Head¬ 
liners  and  discs :  1  Varityper,  adjacent 
cold-type  equipment.  Contact  Bill  Miller 
(201)  667-2200. 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


M iscella n  eon  s  Mach i nery 

REPAIR  PARTS  for  Two-Revolution 
Lee  press;  also  for  sale:  Model  E 
Omaha  Folder:  12  x  18  manual  mat 
roller  with  base-high  plate.  Contact : 
ACC  Press,  ACC  Station,  Box  7938, 
Abilene,  Texas — 79601. 


.3300  NCR  ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 
V’ery  goiMi  condition.  Has  Payroll  Pro¬ 
gram  Bars.  Write  A.  S.  Arnold,  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette.  Worcester.  Mass. — ■ 
01601. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Um  l•n•  namb^r  t«  Indleat*  lacatlan  withaut  apacifle  Idantlflaatlon 
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MACHIN KRY  &  SrPPIJF.S 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPUES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PFI.IES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


HELP  WANTED 

Classified  .idrertising 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

Composing  Room  &  STereotype  Room 
of 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO. 

20  E.  1 2th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

AGF.XT  ON  PRF.MISFS 
JULY  27711  THROUGH 
AUG.  2ND 

2  Ludlows.  l.TOOO  and  11000—4  Uni- 
versal  cabinets — 100  fonts  18  to  96  point 
mats  Tempo,  Bodoni,  Cairo,  Metro, 
etc. — 2  Electric  P  Elrods — 60  molds— 
many  new — 6  Glider  saws — 2  Hammond 
Thin  Types — 2  Vandercook  proof  pres¬ 
ses — Ad  banks — Steel  stones — Goss  46S 
mat  roller — 3  Sta-Hi  master  scorchers 
— 8-ton  gfis  bigr  Chief  Meltinjr  furnace 
with  Twin  23-9 /1 6th  vacuum  back 
Autnplates — Sta-Hi  Master  router — Sta- 
Hi  Premier  flat  back  shaver — casters — 
flat  routers — mat  boxes  -pretoasters — 
5-ton  Nolan-remelt  furnace  with  ajrita- 
tor,  meltvator,  automatic  pour,  con¬ 
veyor,  water-cooled. 

F4-4  Intertype — F-4  Intertype — G4-4 
IntertyT>e — G4  Intertype — all  front  load 
-  all  e<iuippe<l  with  electric  pots,  saws, 
quadders,  blowers,  feeders.  6  mold 
disk.  All  have  power  gates — 2  are  fully 
powered. 

C-2  Intertype— C-4  Intertype — Model  V 
Intertype — all  equippeii  with  electric 
pots.  Star  F  quadders.  high  speed  Fair- 
child  units,  mat  detectors,  feeders, 
blowers.  up  to  33000.  All  Inter- 

tyr>es  are  pedestal  base. 

3  Comet  Linotypes  with:  electric  pots. 
Star  quadders.  high  speeil  units,  mat 
detectors,  feeders,  blowers,  mat  glides. 

100  fonts  Linotype  mats  Royal.  Spar- 
ton  BcM>k,  Imi>erial.  Vogue.  Futura. 
Cairo,  H(Mloni.  Bodoni  Bold,  Bodoni 
Modern.  F'ranklin,  Gothic,  Palisades. 
Many  72  channel  mats  thousands  of 
dollars  in  brand  new  sorts. 

Miscellaneous:  4  Monotype  Strip  Cast¬ 
ers  Mail  r<K>m  e<]uipment  Skids-- 
Skid  jacks  Linotyi>e  and  Intertype 
spare  parts  High  Speed  ITS  Units — 
Turtles  Aluminum  chases  -etc. 

Immediate  Removal — All  Sales  Final 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

Lyndhurst  N.J. — 07071 
(201)  438-3744 


The  foUoii’ing  items  of  equipment  ore 
left  from  the  recent  conversion  to  offset 
hv  The  Yuma  Daily  Sun,  This  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  .storage  at  the  Sun’s  netv 
ioctuient,  2055  .-Irisona  .‘li’cnue,  Yuma, 
.■irisona,  85S64.  Contact  Frank  S,  Brady 
tor  prices  and  infomuition. 

1  Goss  tuhuLir  plate  router 
1  Goss  tubular  stereo  plate  finishing 
machine 

1  Goss  tubular  vacuum  casting  box 
1  Simplex  electric  curved  scorcher,  220- 
volts 

1  R.adial  router  (Hammond)  R-4.  routs 
Vioth  shell  and  type  high  pages  plus 
mortising  of  shell  plates 
1  H.ammond  plate  shaver,  shaves  all 
sizes  of  shell,  type  high  base  ma¬ 
terials  from  thumb  nail  to  full  page 

1  Nolan  remelt  pot,  4000  lbs 

2  Nolan  water-cooled  ingot  molds, 
double  4  cavity  mold  and  1  ingot 
Carry  cart 

1  Duplex  tubular  plate  finishing  stand 
1  Sta-Hi  mat  finaltrim  with  stand 
1  Sta-Hi  former,  4  years  old 

1  Inner  pot  for  remelt  pot 

2  Cline  control  panels  for  presses 


Perforator  Tape 


NOW  STATIC-T'REE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality 

Call  or  write 


PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308 
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The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  In  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 

Available  Through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details  ! 

B-UNIT  VANGUARD.  2:1  .and  >4 
folder.  2  single  rollst^inds.  Excellent 
condition.  Contact:  The  Times  News 
Record.  Lehighton,  Pa. — 18235;  or 
(215)  377-2031. 


NEWS  KING 

6  units,  6  roll  stands, 

2  Color  King  folders. 

Only  2  years  old. — Availahle  now. 

Universal  Printing  Equip.  Co. 

Lyndhurst.  N.J.  07071 
201.438-3744 


HOE  Color  C-onvertible  Press  (1954); 
9  units  with  full  color.  Available  1971. 

2  SCOTT  Press  Units,  22%^  with  reels 
&  pasters. 

C-H  Newspaper  Conveyor,  6  wire, 
complete.  Immediate  delivery. 

3  CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted. 

WOOD  PONY  ALTOPLATES 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N  Y.  17.  N.Y.  0X7-4590 


SPECIAL  24pp 
TUBULAR  BUY! 

Late  minlel  Duplex  Tubular  press 
J^THdO  with  new  60HP  electronically- 
controlled  drive:  2  color  fountains: 
*4  folder:  i>ower  roll  hoist;  24  pages 
standanl  capacity.  Side  lay  adjust¬ 
ment  on  2  cylinders.  New’  bearings 
recently:  blankets  in  good  shape. 

WITH  NICKEL  PLATING 
OUTFIT,  I’ERMITTING  RUNS 
UP  TO  500M 
^Atlioiit  replating 

6-POCKET  SHERIDAN 
TABLOID  MACHINE 
Folds  to  half  tab  size; 
stitches,  trims  3  sides, 

FULL  MODERN  STEREO:  Vacuum 
casting  Ikix,  fdate  finisher,  enclosed 
plate  router,  flat  plate  shaver;  heavy 
duty  Goss  mat  roller:  flat  router; 
scorcher:  Sta-Hi  mat  former, 
MILFORD  CITIZEN 
Milfonl.  Connecticut  06461 
Mr.  Stanford  or  Mr.  Zito 
tAC  203  >  874-1691 

OFT'SET 
SAVE  $2.)0.000 

Perfe<*t  .small  daily  or  we<*kly  offset 
press  for  someone  who  neeils  large 
page  capacity  and  has  a  smart  press 
crew.  One-of-a-kimI  press:  320  straight 
fi4-page  colle<'t,  30,000  per  hour 
straight.  23-9/16"  cut-off. 

(mly  someone  who  wants  a  tremen¬ 
dous  bargain  and  has  a  crew  capable 
of  some  press  engineering  (like  adiling 
angle  bars  and  roll  stands)  should  re- 
s|K»ml.  <312)  586-8800.  ext.  241. 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESS,  sheet- 
fe<l  Crabtree-Elles  which  won  first  place 
for  i>ar»er  for  tyiK>graphical  excellence 
at  June.  1970.  meeting  of  Oregon  News- 
pai»ep  Publishers*  Association.  Samples 
shown.  Gooil  working  comlition.  $1,000 
full  price,  “where  is.  as  is.**  Brook- 
ings-HarlM>r  Pilot.  Box  700.  Brookings. 
Oreg.  97145.  Ph :  (503)  469-2012. 


Stereotype  Equipment 


CAPITAL  STEREO  plate  conveyor  and 
dropper  for  23-9/16"  cut-off.  Delivery  I 
from  floor  to  floor  19'  3".  Delivery  table  I 
9'  4".  Call  W.  James  Reed  (AC  701)  I 
235-7311  :  or  write  Box  2020.  Fargo,  | 
N.D.— 58102.  ^ 


Wanted  To  Buy 

WANTED:  CLINE  Pe<iestal  Reel,  dou¬ 
ble  width  with  tension.  Jim  Cooper,  | 
Salina,  Journal.  Salina.  Kans. — 67401. 
(AC  913)  T.\  3-6363. 


HKI.P  ANTKl) 

Administrative 

GM  cosl/prcxluction  backgrouml ;  new 
business  Advertising  Dirwtor.  Profit- 
sharing.  free  l»enefita.  retirement.  Cir¬ 
culation  over  50,900.  Send  iletails.  Box 
1078,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 


(.ireulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  We  are 
l(K)king  for  an  ex|>erience<l,  dynamic 
I>erson  who  can  train,  lead  and  super¬ 
vise  a  growth  a.m.  operation.  Must  l>e 
strong  in  Home  Delivery,  service,  col¬ 
lections,  and  well-qualifie<l  to  w’ork 
with  a  large  adult  motor  route  group. 
Car  furnished  for  i>ersonal  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Go<k1  salary,  plus  l>onus  and 
fringes.  Write,  furnishing  resume  of 
experience,  qualifications,  marital  sta¬ 
tus,  etc.  Box  1050.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
P.  M.  daily  and  Sunday  growing  mar¬ 
ket.  Ideal  iK>sition  for  young  person 
wanting  to  learn  com)»’ete  circulation 
program.  Living  c<mditions  and  recre¬ 
ation  suited  for  family.  Zone  3.  Write 
complete  background!  and!  qualifications 
to  Box  1077.  Edlitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSIST.XNT  (  mn’LATTON  MAXAf^KR 
Large  metro  M&S,  Zone  2,  seeking 
person  with  extensive  Home  Delivery 
experience  through  carrier  lM>y  and 
adiult.  Exd*eHent  opportunity  with  a 
large  organization.  Sendl  complete 
resume  first  letter  which  will  l>e  held! 
confidlential.  Hd)X  1084,  E<litd)r  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MORNING  METROPOLITAN  DAILY, 
Zd>ne  2.  st^eks  someone  to  handlle  cir- 
culatidm  promotion.  Shouhl  have  solidl 
ex]>erience  with  newspaper  boy  pro¬ 
grams.  Could!  I»e  a  i>erson  with  sound! 
circulation  experience  wishing  to  enter 
this  fie’d.  Carrier  promotion  creation 
and!  follow  through  necessary.  Give 
qualifications  and  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  in  resume.  Write  Box  1090,  FJdlitor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCirLATION  MANAGER  for  Sunday 
d>nly  whose  dompetitive  hardlsh'os  are 
unediualledl  by  its  opiK>rtunities.  Re<iuire 
great  skill  and  energy,  Bd>x  1060,  Bldli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
andl  promotions  for  department.  Profit- 
sharing  free  l>enefits.  retirement.  Cir¬ 
culation  over  50,000.  Sendl  dietails.  Box 
1078.  Edlitor  &  Publisher. 


(Jassi fied  Adi'ertisinfi: 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Need  strong  leader  with  creative  ability 
for  1^1,000  daily  and  Sunday.  2-5  years* 
experience  in  classified  sales  or  man¬ 
agement  requireil.  Excellent  salary  and 
d^ommission.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Dean  Phipps, 
Advertising  Director,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska — 
99501. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for 
growing  30,000  six-<lay  publication  in 
Zone  3,  who  is  yd>ung  enough  ami  dedi¬ 
cated  enough  to  grow  w’ith  us.  This  is 
an  ideal  opportunity  for  a  classified 
salesman,  or  secondl  man  now  in  classi- 
fie<l  department,  who  wants  to  md>ve  up 
and  manage  the  department.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Bd>x  1045,  Edlitor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

CAPABLE  AD  MANAGER  or  assistant 
ad  manager  on  awanl-winning  news¬ 
paper  of  5,500  circulation  in  progres¬ 
sive  northeastern  Indiana  city  of  8,500 
population.  Top  pay.  Hospital  and  sur¬ 
gical  plan.  Pay  while  sick.  Liberal 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  group  life  insurance  and  pension 
plan,  Ivoth  fully  company-paid.  Idleal 
working  conditions  in  nidnlern  equip¬ 
ped!  and  air-condlitionedl  letterpress 
plant.  Two  weeks*  vacation.  We  pay 
moving  expenses.  Write  dietails  and  in¬ 
clude  sample  layouts.  Strictly  d*onfi- 
dlential.  Evening  News-Banner  Corp., 
Bluffton,  Ind.  46714  James  Barhieri. 

Ph:  (219)  824-0322. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex- 
perienced  professional  with  group  of  3 
d)ffset  weeklies  in  Area  3.  Right  i>erson 
w’ill  soon  become  advertising  manager. 
Box  1012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALF^SMAN  to  handle 
established  and!  new  accounts  fd>r  large 
circualtion  offset  paper  in  expanding, 
live  market.  Immediate  opening  for 
productive  person.  Excellent  working 
and!  living  condHtions;  promising  fu¬ 
ture.  Call  Mr,  Signer  now!  (813)  688- 
8508;  or  send  resume  to  913  S.  Floridla 
Ave.,  Lakelandl.  Fla. — 33803. 


Editorial 

EDITOR/WRITER 
Social  Studies 

You  will  qualify,  if  you  can  plan, 
write,  and  edit  social  studies  articles, 
and  if  you  can  deal  with  nationally- 
known  advisors  and  contributors.  You 
will  compete  with  top  editore  and  write 
ers  in  your  field  for  this  job.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  publishing  social  studies  ma- 
teral  is  essental. 

We  are  a  Chicago  educational  pub¬ 
lisher,  known  around  the  world.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  is  open,  with  generous 
profit-sharing  plan  and  other  out¬ 
standing  benefits.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  experience. 

BOX  954 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

STATE  GOVERNMENT 
EDITORIAL  WRITING 
Cover  major  Midwest  stato  capital ; 
handle  all  phases  of  state  government 
including  editorial  writing  and  in-depth 
articles  on  state  and  national  issues 
Must  have  extensive  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  editorial  writing  back¬ 
ground.  BA  required;  advanced  degree 
desirable.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quired  to  Box  995.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We’re  looking  for  a 
versatile  young  man 
to  he  our 
SPORTS  EDITOR! 

Southeastern  Ohio’s  aggressive  16,300 
evening  and  Sunday  Athens  Messen¬ 
ger  seeking  energetic  sports  man  with 
bent  for  features,  columns,  layout.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  coverage  of  18  area  high 
schools  plus  Ohio  University,  top  sports 
school  in  Mid-American  Conference 
eight  of  last  12  years.  Send  resume, 
samples  to  Publisher,  The  Messenger, 
Athens.  Ohio  45701 


SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  in  Chart 
Area  6  needs  experienced  news  bureau 
writer  by  Sept.  1.  Degree,  preferably 
MasteFs,  required.  Send  complete  re- 
1  sume,  including  salary  requirement,  to 
Box  1034.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


UNDERSTUDY  to  Bice  Clemow  ' 

Box  1(K)5  j 

Editor  &  Publisher  I 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  for  grow¬ 
ing  small  daily,  South  Florida.  Must 
be  local-news  conscious,  able  to  handle 
ow’n  layouts.  Write  Box  102S,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  I 

REPORTER — general  assignments — for 
growing  small  daily.  S.W,  Florida  , 
coastal  community.  Highly  desirable  | 
area.  Must  be  self-starter  type,  de¬ 
pendable.  City  desk  future.  Write  T.  E.  ! 
Hayer,  Associate  Editor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  Naples,  Fla. — 33940. 

DIRECTOR  OF  NEWS  BUREAU— 
Fast-growing  State  University  of  New  , 
York  unit  in  northeast  part  of  the 
state  seeks  mature,  intelligent,  self¬ 
starter  for  news  bureau  director’s  po¬ 
sition.  Qualified  applicant  has  proven 
writing  skills,  at  least  the  Bachelor’s 
degree,  and  an  interest  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  higher  education.  Join  staff 
of  four  professionals.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able;  excellent  fringe  l»enefits.  Write 
Box  1048,  Editor  &  Publisher  fir  de¬ 
tailed  job  description.  Applications  re¬ 
ceived  through  Aug.  1.  Start  work  i 
Sept.  9.  I 

HAVE  OPENING  for  experienced 
writer  to  tiike  charge  of  6-person  new^ 
room;  also  need  beginner — some  experi¬ 
ence— for  general  reporter.  Fine  com¬ 
munity.  Group  affiliation.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Write  L.  C.  Conrad, 
Evening  Times,  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566. 

MIDWEST  P.M.  WANTS  REPORTER  i 
who  knows,  restiects  fundamentals  well  . 
enough  to  justify  freedom  from  cliches,  j 
formula  assignmnts.  Box  1025,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PROGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING  6- 
day  p.m.  offset  newspaper  in  northern  I 
Illinois  seeking  ex|)erienced  rei)orter  | 
for  general  assignment  now,  assistant  | 
new  editor  slot  in  near  future.  Must  i 
l>e  strong  on  local  government,  in- 
depth  re|>orting.  Good  pay,  responsi¬ 
bility  and  opi>ortunity,  and  fringes.  ' 
Write  Box  1020,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

ASSISTANT  TO  EDITOR.  lO.OOO-plus  ' 
a.m.  paper  in  growing  college  com-  ! 
niunity.  county-seat.  <leveU>!)ing  resort  | 
area,  /one  2.  Must  Ite  able  to  lead  I 
staff,  ilirect  back  shop.  GimkI  opportu-  ! 
nity  for  solid  future.  Write  Box  10S2, 
E<lilor  &  Publisher. 

REGIONAL  EDITOK-  Young  man  or 
woman  with  rejxirling  and  desk  ex-  i 
perience  to  handle  copy  from  several  | 
bureaus,  lay  out  pages,  ilirecl  news  ami 
in-depth  feature  coverage  from  four  ! 
counties.  Principal  re<juirement :  ability 
to  re<'ognize  ami  develop  a  gixnl  story,  j 
Editing  resixinsibility.  but  with  plenty  | 
of  opportunity  to  rove  and  write.  An 
aggressive  daily  and  Sunday  newspai^r. 
Send  samples,  rt^sume  to  Managing 
E^litor,  Kingsi>ort  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  WRITER 
An  exiiericnceil  and  res|)onsible  per.son 
is  net'de<l  to  write  fresh,  interpreta¬ 
tive  editorials.  The  person  we  seek 
must  lie  willing  to  mix  with  people  to 
dig  out  and  untangle  the  issues.  Our 
progressive  6-day  afternoon  offset  pa- 
l)er  with  15,000-plus  circulation  is  lo- 
cate<l  in  Zone  4.  If  you  seek  our  chal¬ 
lenge,  send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  lOSO,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  wante<l  to  edit, 
manage  and  take  full  charge  of  Area 
^  weekly  in  lH.*autiful  county-seat  col¬ 
lege  town.  No  backshop  problems  since 
paiier  is  produce<l  in  publisher’s  nearby 
central  plant.  Exi>erience,  dedication 
and  zest  for  community  living  essen¬ 
tial.  Full  details,  jilease.  including 
salary  requirements.  Box  1075,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR’S  POST  OPEN  on  26.- 
000  circulation  progressive  offset  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  Northwest  area.  Must 
know  layout  and  pictures  and  handle 
young,  aggressive  staff.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  person  in  fast- 
growing  community.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential,  Reply  to  Box  1070,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  suburban 
Connecticut  weekly.  Five  to  eight 
years’  exiierience  including  editorial 
management.  Ambition  to  top  editorial 
direction  and  iM>licy-making.  Bo.x  1072, 
tiditor  &  Publisher. 

FOOD  EDITOR  to  handle  once-a-wwk 
food  se<*tion  of  Eastern  city  daily. 
Creative  oinK>rtunity  for  person  with 
imagination  and  drive.  Home  econo- 
nomics  degret*  or  background  preferre<l. 
G<kxI  writing,  plus  layout  ami  make¬ 
up  exiierience  a  must.  Box  106S,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


Employee-oriented  newspaper  i 

Ne«l  "l-miin  stiilT”  for  employee  news-  j 
pniier  at  Ketrion  :{  plant  of  one  of  na-  i 
tion's  largest  iniliistrial  corporations.  ' 
Applicant  should  be  ambitious,  self-  ■  ' 
starting;,  I'olk'ire  strad  J-major  pre-  , 
ferred—  anti  have  practical  ext«‘rienee  j 
in  reportintr.  make-up.  etc.  Strong  pro-  j 
motion  opiM>rtunity  :  truly  outstanding  J 
employee  benefits.  Salary  depends  on 
cxia-rienec.  etc.  Semi  resume  to  Box 
lUSH,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  needs  ‘take-  ' 
charge’  editor.  Exi>erience  necessary  in 
layout,  reiHirting.  heatls.  etc.  Salary 
open.  Write:  News,  Stratford,  Conn, — 
Uety?;  or  call  (20:1)  :{7S-7S2S.  | 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daili/  Newsixtpers  i 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  | 
ami  refer  it  on  current  job  openings,  i 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising,  i 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually  ! 
availalile.  ; 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  ' 
310  Main  St.  Rcxim  527  , 

Worcester,  Mass. — 0160S 

EDITOR  OR  AD  MANAGER,  young.  ' 
ambitious;  new  suburban  weekly ;  op¬ 
tion  t<i  buy  in.  Tell  all.  P.O.  Box  | 
6165.  Monona,  Wise*. — 53716,  I 

WIRE  EDITOR  who  can  help  in  sports.  | 
College  town.  Permanent  job.  Hospi-  ! 
talization  and  salary  insurance.  Le<lger, 
Fairfield,  Iowa-  52556.  ^ 

EDITOR 'WRITER,  facile,  imaginative, 
conscientious,  for  newsletter  on  con-  i 
sumer  affairs  and  finance  btung  | 
launched  by  Ralph  Ginzburg.  Write:  i 
Avant-Garde,  llo  W.  loth  St.,  New  j 
York,  N.  Y.—10018.  I 

OPERATE  HURhlAU,  sub  on  state 
news  desk.  Appreciate  clippings,  salary  i 
range.  liox  1074,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

MAN /WIFE  TEAM  wante4l  to  edit,  i 
manage  and  Like  full  charge  of  Area  ' 

2  weekly  in  lieaiitiful  county-seat  col-  , 
lege  town.  No  backshop  problems  since  i 
pajier  is  prmluce*!  entirely  in  publi¬ 
sher’s  nearby  central  plant.  Experi¬ 
ence.  de<lication  and  zest  for  community  ' 

I  living  ess€>ntial.  Full  details,  please,  in-  1 
I  eluding  salary  re<iuirements.  Bo.x  1065,  I 
I  Eilltor  &  Publisher.  ! 


Lfiyoii  t — l*astp/  V  p  ! 

MECHANICAL  LAYOLTT  ARTIST,  ex-  | 
perience<l  in  producing  camera-ready  ' 
advertising  layouts  with  cold  type  and 
repro  mat  services.  Must  be  capable 
of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Singer  (813)  688- 
8508;  or  write  913  S.  Florida  Ave., 
Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803. 


Offset  Personnel 

ONE  OF  SOUTHEA.ST’S  MOST  MOD¬ 
ERN  OFFSET  PLANTS  needs  an  as-  1 
sistant  Press-Camera  Foreman.  Must  ' 
know  web  press,  camera  and  color  | 
work.  Open  shop.  Send  resume  and  j 
salary  requirements  to  Box  955,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

OFTSETT-LETTERPRESS  PRINTER/ 
darkroom  technician:  experienced.  All 
lienefiits.  Write  for  interview :  Alan  i 
Poe.  The  Fauquirer  Democrat,  Warren-  ; 
ton,  Va.— 22186.  ‘ 


Offset  Personnel  \ 


SMALL  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  off-  j 
set  daily  needs  exi>erienced  photocom-  j 
position  keyboard  operator  to  operate  | 
and  supervise  operation  of  Superqui(^  ! 
and  supervise  ad  and  page  paste-up.  | 
Chance  for  promotion  to  shop  foreman  j 
if  proven  worth  and  has  experience  on 
web  press  and  darkroom.  Write  Box  ' 
1051,  Eflitor  &  Publisher.  | 

OFFSET  COMPOSITION  FOREMAN 
for  newspaiier  printing  plant  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Must  know  mark-up,  paste-up,  and 
page  make-up.  Volume  ad  production 
with  Hi-Liners  and  MT/SC.  At  least  3 
years’  sui>ervisory  exi>erience.  Non¬ 
union.  Box  1058,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

DEPARTMENT  E’OREMAN  possibility  | 
for  the  right  offset  stripi)er-C!uneramaii 
for  4-color  and  B/W  work  of  excellent  | 
quality.  Commercial  plant  in  teautiful  | 
university  community.  News-Review  | 
Pub,  Co..  Moscow,  Idaho — 82843,  ' 


Operators — Machinists 


MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
F’astrgrowing  daily  newspaper  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Cold-type  operation  with  Com- 
pugraphics-hot  type-TTS-Comets-Mix- 
ers.  Seeking  young  man  to  handle 
phototypesetting  machines.  Excellent 
company  benefits.  Write  Box  629,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  or  combina¬ 
tion  man.  Permanent  situation.  Opjx>r- 
tunity  for  advancement.  Will  consider 
trainee.  Hospitalization,  excellent  re¬ 
tirement  program.  Contact  f'.  Hoenig, 
News- Herald,  38879  Mentor  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio — 44094;  or  call  (AC  216) 
942-2100. 

LIVE  IN  AN  IDEAL  CLIMATE— 
Openings  for  two  machine  operators 
and  one  monitor.  Night  shift  4 :30  to 
12:30;  .37', hour  week.  Call  or  write: 
A1  Kistler,  Herald-Tribune.  Sarasota, 
Fla. — 33578;  or  ‘phone  (813)  958-7753. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


^ip  Code 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  *  850  Third  Avenue  *  New  York,  New  York  10022  g 
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HELP  AMEl) 


Pressmen^— ‘Stereiftypers 


BEAUTIFTTL  SARASOTA  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  Hy¬ 
ing,  Need  experieneeti  man  for  combi¬ 
nation  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$14.5.00  for  37Vj  hour  wt*ek  (nights), 
twinge  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Offiee,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578  or  *phone  (813)  958-7755. 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  for  Wyo¬ 
ming's  largest  newspai)er.  the  morning 
Casper  Star-Tribune.  McKlern  plant, 
with  5-unit  Urbanite,  including  process 
color  unit.  5-day  week,  7*,>  hours  dai'y. 
KnowIe<lge  of  camera  and  platemaking 
pr(K*esses  very  helpful.  Clean  air, 
plenty  hunting  and  fishing,  good  muni¬ 
cipal  g#lf  course:  sick  leave,  hospital 
insurance.  i)ension  plan.  No  rat  race. 
Call  Joe  i)udley,  F*ress  Foreman,  after 
5:30  in  tiie  aftern(M)n  (mountain  time) 
AC  307  237-8451. 

PKES.SMAN  for  Goss  Community  off¬ 
set  press.  Five-<lay  we«*k,  air-cond!- 
tioneil  plant,  ideal  working  cond  tions. 
Daily  J^'ntinel,  W<KHlstrK‘k.  Ill.--6n09S. 
(815)  338-1300.  Ask  for  W.  Burfeindt. 

PRESSMAN  or  experienced  apprentice. 
Must  be  <lraft-exempt.  Enjoy  life  in  a 
progressive  central  Ohio  community.  A 
great  opportunity  for  the  right  iierson. 
24-page  letterpress  oin^ration,  convert¬ 
ing  to  offset  within  three  yars.  (hhuI 
wages,  profit-sharing,  retirement  pan 
and  olher  fringe  lienefits.  (live  com- 
jilete  background  first  letter.  Write: 
Publisher.  Mount  Vernon  News,  Mount 
V'trnon,  Ohio  43050. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order! 

4-weeks  Sl.OO  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  Sl.OO  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas- 
tlRed  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  hos  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4- weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
TiMsday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
[  as  they  are  received,  arc  valid  for  1-year. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Awe.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plato  2-70S0 
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Pressmen — Stereatypr'rs 


THE  LARCEST  WEB  OFESET 
I'L.ANT  IN  N.Y.C.  HAS 
SEVERAL  CHOICE  ORENINGS  FOR 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMEN 

Exi>erienre  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot¬ 
trell  V-22  is  re<juire<l.  High  salary,  ex¬ 
cellent  Itenefits.  stex'k  options,  etc. 
Company  has  living  accommodations 
available  for  pressmen  and  families. 
Cali  collect  (212)  629-29(Kl. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily — 30,000  circulation:  letter- 
press  ;  alnwe-average  pay  and  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  l>enefits.  Send  resume  Box 
1044.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  STEREOTYPEK.  semi- 
cylindrica!  4-plale  width  i)ress.  Looking 
lor  st"ttle<l  family  man  with  ability  to 
run  department.  A.M.  daily  Zone  4. 
Box  707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  new 
weekly  offset  with  new,  mo<lern  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Bo.x  1000,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

V.  EB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  -  Must 
have  full  knowledge  of  (Joss  Commu¬ 
nity  or  Color  King.  Dayton  (Ohio) 
area.  (J<MMi  starting  salary  with  fringe 
bene. its.  Send  resume  and  salary  re- 
(luiremenls  to  Box  707,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEB  OFFSI-rr  PRESSMAN  producing 
wet'klies  ami  other  newspai»er  pnwiuc- 
ru.n.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper.  35-hour  week:  full  fringe  l)ene- 
fits  inchuling  sick  pay.  retirement  and 
three  weeks  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
re<reationa’  opiHirtunilies.  (Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  iiarbara  New- s- Press.  Drawer 
Nw\.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.— 93102. 


PRESSROOM 

FOREMAN 

Eastern  metropolitan  off.s^'t  daily  news¬ 
paper  seeks  pressr<H)m  foreman  ex|>eri- 
enced  in  web  offset,  preferably  on  (Joss 
Metro.  Applicant  must  have  leadersh  p 
capabilities  an<l  l>e  willing  to  assume 
responsibilities  as  a  memlier  of  top 
level  management.  Salary  and  fringes 
excellent.  State  experience  and  present 
salary  in  resume.  Apply  Box  1085,  E<h- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  MANAGER  —  Colorado 
State  University  is  seeking  an  exi>en- 
enced,  aggressive  leader  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  o|>eration  of  its  off¬ 
set  printing  plant.  Degree  re<juire<l. 
Salary  o|>en.  Write:  Le<*  C.  Siple.  Dir., 
Printing  and  Publications  Service. 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins. 
Colo.-  80521. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Me<lium-size  New  England  daily  an<l 
Sunday  newspaper  has  ot>ening  for 
com|M>sing  room  foreman  exi>erience<l 
in  hot  metal  oi>eration  including  TTS  : 
knowledge  of  photocomposition  and 
paste-up  desirable.  Good  salary  and 
i>enefits.  Box  716,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  with 
solid  ex|)erience  in  cold-tyi>e  and  hot 
lead  composition,  paste-up  and  ability 
to  expertly  organize  and  8U|>ervi8e 
growing  staff  on  an  award-winning 
daily  in  Southern  New*  England.  The 
price  is  right  for  the  right  |>erson ! 
Write  today  giving  all  details  to  Box 
999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  60.000 
daily.  Mo<lern  equipment — new'  plant. 
Join  an  aggressive  management  team. 
Zone  2.  Box  989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HLi.P  WANTKl) 


Production 


BERMUDA  OPPORTUNITY!  Old  es- 
tablishe<l  morning  and  weekend  news- 
l»ai»er  oi>eration  in  Bermuda,  re<iuii*es 
services  of  Production-Management  ori¬ 
ented  engineer  consultant  on  full  time 
basis  for  i»eriod  of  1*4  or  2  years,  to 
supervise  change  from  letterpress  to  off¬ 
set  in  completely  new  plant  with  four 
unit  Urlmnite. 

Applicants  must  have  widest  know- 
leiige  of  cold  tyi)e  and  offset  systems, 
able  to  a<lvise  on  e«(uipment  and  plant 
layout,  train  staff  ami  oversee  for 
management  all  other  technical  asi)e<'ts 
of  conversion. 

Inter\’iews  will  U*  arrange<l  in  either 
lierniuda  or  North  America.  Write  or 
phone  Manager.  The  Royal  (Jazette. 
Ltd..  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 


Pronuftiim 


PROMOTION  ASSISTANT 
(Norl.hern  New’  England) 

Growth  i>osition  in  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  for  college  graduate  or  equivalent. 
Must  be  personable  -  able  to  s)>eak  in 
public — and  have  facility  in  cojiywrit- 
ing.  Box  1022,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 


Public  iiclations 

DO  YOU 
WANT 

^  GOOD 
INCOME 


in  a  growth  job  writing  for 
all  media  (print,  film,  TV) 
away  from  urban  woes? 

There’s  no  better  opportu¬ 
nity  in  PR  field  than  this 
one  on  headquarters  PR 
staff  of  socially-responsible, 
consumer  •  oriented  major 
U.S.  corporation.  You'll  work 
with  respected  pros  on  im¬ 
portant  assignments  involv¬ 
ing  enough  travel  to  break 
the  routine.  Midwest  small- 
city  location;  two  universi¬ 
ties,  excellent  schools,  near¬ 
by  lakes. 

IF  YOU’RE  a  good  writer 
with  the  experience  to  prove 
it,  send  resume,  writing 
samples,  present  earnings 
to  Box  1030,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

We’ll  reply  promptly. 


HKl.P  WANTED 


Public  Relatians 


PR  WRITER — Young,  energetic  write 
with  year  or  more  newspaper  exi)eri' 
ence  will  enjoy  the  challenge  of  tht 
modern  campus  scene  as  universit. 
news  bureau  director.  $125  and  upl 
Zone  4.  W'rite  Box  1032,  E<iitor  & 
Publisher.  Position  will  i)e  filled  lij 
Aug.  15. 


SALES  TERRITORIF^;  OPEN  for  new 
iiut  teste<l  specialize<l  ad  service.  Com 
mission  estimate:  $14,0(m.  Resume.  454 
Beach  Dr.,  Henders<mville,  N.C.  6y 
76X4. 


POSITIONS  VI  ANTKD 


AUTHOR,  creative  college  English  an( 
Journalism  teacher.  ex-newspai)erman 
wants  journalism  or  ereative  writing 
college  position.  Wrote  recent  non-fic 
tion  Isiok.  textiiook.  Creative,  energetic 
liersonable.  Box  11)63,  Eilitor  &  Pul - 
lisher. 


Aft  m  in  i  si  rat  i  ve 

PUBLISHER— 12  years’  top  manat' 
ment  weeklies  and  dailies — wishes  to  re- 
lucate  in  western  state.  Award-winninv^ 
news  background,  never  losing  year  in 
advertising.  Offset,  letterpress.  Box 
1006.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  YOUNG  EDITOR 
with  10  years’  of  solid  exiierience  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  production — 
weekly  and  daily,  offset  and  letter- 
press — seeks  an  opportunity  to  move 
up  to  editor-publisher.  Box  1026,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
AS.SISTANT  PUBLLSHER 
21  years’  exiicrience  all  phases  daily 
newspaper  operation;  18  years’  various 
management  positions,  including  10 
years  as  general  manager.  Age  46. 
family,  community  leader.  Presently 
Area  2  :  will  relocate.  Complete  resume 
Box  1043,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY! 
Bxjerienced  news  editor  or  reporter  to 
perform  information  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  services  in  U.S.  Caribbean  area, 
beginning  middle  or  late  July.  Chal-  i 
lenging.  rewarding  opportunity  for  ' 
liberal-oriented,  fast-moving,  energetic  . 
person.  Speech-writing  experience  de-  | 
sirable.  Reply — listing  experience,  date  j 
available,  desired  salary,  telephone  | 
number — to  Box  985,  Bklktor  &  Pufc-  ; 
lisher.  i 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Accountant,  newspaper  controller,  la¬ 
bor  ^  negotiator,  seeks  affiliation  with 
medium-sized  daily,  Exi>erienced  in  sys¬ 
tems  and  budgets,  letterpress  and  off¬ 
set.  Salarj'  negotiable.  Available  im- 
meeliately!  Box  1038,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGE'R  of  50.000  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  would  like  to  move  up 
to  chief  executive’s  position  on  larger 
newspaper.  Age  38.  Box  921.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  j 

PUBLISHER  -10  years:  small,  metlium 
tlailies,  weekly.  Seek  same  or  seconf! 
si>ot.  California.  Exi>erience<l  all  <le- 
partments:  strong  PR.  Available  30 
<lays.  Retjuest  interview.  Box  1079.  Efli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

14  YEARS'  Publisher's  Assistant  and 
(Jeneral  Manager  California  dailies.  6M- 
28-M.  including  absentee  owner  and 
offset.  Thorough  knowletlge  a!l  facets 
business.  Available  Aug.  20.  Box  1069, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Humorous,  hard-hitting:  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  metropolitan  daily.  Box  980, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

20  YEARS’  DIVERSIFIED  experience: 
Little  Merchant,  mail,  motor  routes — - 
all  phases  circulation  and  promotion. 
Box  1052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NO’TCH  CIRCULATOR  available. 
10  years’  background:  heavy  on  car¬ 
rier  promotion,  single  copy  and  Home 
Delivery.  Presently  employed  as  assist¬ 
ant.  on  large  daily  and  Sunday.  Prefer 
Zone  2.  Best  of  references.  Box  1024, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  18,  1970 


Positions  Wonted  . . . 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


(Jrvulathm 


LOOKING  FOR  A  JOH— 

NOT  A  POSITION! 

Ambitious  35,  started  deliverinjf  news- 
pai>ers  in  my  home  town  in  the  South. 
For  the  past  10  years  I  have  o|>erate<i 
a  very  lartfe  a^cency  in  the  northeast 
handling  A.M.,  P.M.,  and  Sundays.  , 

My  8|)ec*iality  is  Home  Delivery.  1  have  | 
driven  a  truck,  called  on  newsdealers,  | 
hi  ndled  vending:  machines,  interviewed  > 
parents,  solicit^  for  new  readers,  con- 
ducte<l  many  carrier  contests — both  for  I 
trips  and  prizes.  1  have  established  i 
routes  in  pood  as  well  as  poor  sections 
of  my  large  area. 

Reason  for  desire<I  chanpe :  w’ant  to 
n^turn  to  the  South.  Best  of  references.  • 
I  never  said  I  was  a  Circulation  Man-  | 
aper.  However,  I  have  handled  more 
copies  than  many  Circulation  Managers 
from  delivering  to  stuffing  on  up 
BOX  1009,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

riUCULATIOX  MAXAGKR  (Canartian) 
Experienced  all  phases  from  CM  14.000 
to  assistant  130.000  :  three  years*  news¬ 
paper  personnel.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  OPENING? 
Experience<l  circulator  se<*ks  move  to 
Florula.  Presently  employed.  Cost-con¬ 
scious.  Can  run  tight  department  if  you 
want:  know  how  to  pr<)mole.  Prefer  CM 
spot  on  small  to  me<lium  newspaper, 
or  assistant’s  s|K»t  on  large.  Confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  losfi.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


(Aassi fi4*d  Adrertisitifi' 

CAM  Have  manage<l  4M  to  32M 
dailies.  Proven  motivator,  profit  buil¬ 
der:  mature  manager,  ('alilornia  pre¬ 
ferred!.  liox  1073.  Edlitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertisinfi 
ZONE  3  OFFSETS 

Exi>erienced  ad  sales  and  layout  man — 
32-  college  graduate.  Can  handle 
Fiiofts  and  other.  H.  D.  Watson,  189 
M.aple  Dr.,  Paducah,  Ky. — 42001.  I 

NATIONAL  AD  MANAGER 
Meciiutu-sicr  Mctrof^chtan  D(iit  >  I 

Pres<*ntly  successfully  employedl.  17  | 
years’  sound  notional  ailvertising  ex-  | 
perience :  last  eight  associate  sales 
manager  of  national  sales  staff.  Strong  | 
on  organization.  Capable  of  ‘taking  ! 
charge’  putting  to  constructive  use  ! 
aggressiveness,  enthusiasm,  sales  ex-  I 
l>erience  and  management  skills  w’ith 
positive  resu’ts  as  goal.  Family  man.  j 
<'(immunity-mind<*<l.  Box  10.*>7,  Edlitor  ' 
&  Publisher. 

DON’T  TALK  SALARY 
Talk  Commission 

I’ll  take  tough  display  accounts  and  , 
ad(K|Uate  ex|>enses  an<l  m*‘ke  vou  ; 
money.  Zone  8  or  9.  Box  1066,  Edlitor  ' 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER :  extensive  publica¬ 
tion  exi)erience:  p.r.,  newsroom  back¬ 
ground.  Bo.\  9G6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  ready  to  go  to  work  after 
serving  in  Marines.  Available  Sept.  1. 
College  grad  (1968).  Age  23.  Prefer 
Zones  2,  3  or  8.  John  R.  Martin.^  630  , 
Cane  Run  St  ,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. — 
40330. 

SPORTS  SLOTMAN.  27,  married, 
college  graduate:  6  years*  experience. 
Prefer  metro.  Presently  No.  2  man  on 
Zone  4  metro  p.m.  sports  staff.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  clips.  Box  1018,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

1970  DARTMOUTH  GRADUATE,  Eng-  1 
lish  major,  seeks  beginning  job  writ¬ 
ing  for  smaIl-to-me<lium  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Object:  to  learn  the  craft. 
A  concise  and  fluent  writer.  1  nee<l  a 
position  where  interest  and  drive  could  I 
overcome  lack  of  ex|)erience.  Zones  1,  1 
2,  or  3.  Box  1035,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  METRO  NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
with  outstanding  management  exT>en- 
ence  is  searching  for  the  right  ama1l<»r  j 
daily  with  the  right  publisher.  Box  970.  | 
Edlitor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  TOP  NEWS  JOB 
soqght  by  ex-managing  e<Iitor,  49,  now 
in  industry.  Copy  <lesk.  wire  service, 
large  and  smal!  daily  experience.  A.B,,  , 
SDX.  family,  highest  standards.  Can  | 
take  fvjll  charge:  also  know  back  shop,  i 
ads,  front-office  basics.  Box  1031,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 

AWARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN,  ag-  ; 
gressive,  young  (25),  seeks  challenging  ^ 
position  in  Area  6:  five  years’  exi>eri- 
ence.  Marrie<l.  G(kxI  references.  Can 
hainlle  iihotography,  s|H>rts,  editing. 
Salary  open.  Box  1021,  E<lilor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  J-GRAD  looking  for  reporting 
spot  on  Zone  5  daily.  Talented,  respon¬ 
sible  and  ready  to  listen.  Box  1041, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MANAfJING  EDITOR 
on  15M  daily  seeks  permanent  |K»sition 
in  suitable  area  for  raising  family. 
Send  requirements  and  ’phone  numlier. 
Box  1042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young,  experience<l  SPORTSWRITER  ' 
with  M.A.  seeks  to  relocate  on  p.m. 
Bi>x  1047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  SKILLED  IX\TSTK:.\Tm-:  REPORTER 
1  from  Detroit  Free  Press  seeks  job  on 
I  par)er  with  as  much  integrity,  more  ■ 
space  for  government,  politics.  An-  : 

I  drew  Mollison  7716  E.  Jefferson,  De-  ' 
i  troit,  Mich.— 48214.  Ph :  (313)  567- 

!  0726. 

WORKING  EDITOR-  Small  dailies.  , 
j  weeklies:  strong  on  local  news:  self- 
'  starter;  award-winner.  S^ks  new  chal¬ 
lenge  as  editor  or  bureau  manager.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  school,  county  and  munici-  ^ 
■  pal  reporting.  Box  1036,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 

;  RECENT  GRADUATE  seeking  career 
in  journalism.  Wide  experience  on  stu-  j 
dent  newspaper:  marrie<l:  military  ob-  j 
1  ligation  completed.  Salary  and  ’oca-  | 
:  tion  open.  Lnrrv  Morris.  3003  May- 
wood  PL,  Louisville.  Ky.— 40220.  (502) 

:  459-4365. 

REPORTER,  2S.  exi>erienced  (.5  years- 
;  p’us)  on  large  Midwest  daily.  J-g»ad. 
j  Would  consi<ler  desk.  Prefer  Zones  3, 

'  4.  5.  Box  1083.  Editor  &  Publ'sher. 


1.5  YEARS’  TOP  NEWS,  editorial  e\- 
l»t*rience  l>est  metro  pa|K*rs,  5  (»n 

smaller  <laily.  wire  service.  Exjterience 
also  in  community  relations,  college 
teaching,  government,  business.  N<»w 
46,  three  kids  raised,  want  to  run 
daily  or  weekly  with  <iaily  potential  in 
Area  7,  8  or  9  co’lege  town.  C(»ns!der 
investment  opportunity.  Box  1081,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  on  large  metro  newspa|)er. 
Exiierienced  in  manag€‘ment,  all  forms 
news  coverage,  layout,  features,  pho-  ' 
tography.  make-up.  Award-winner.  i 
Best  references.  Family  man  in  30’s. 
No  drifter  or  drinker.  .Seeking  chance  i 
to  move  forwani  as  advancement  <l(H»r 
sea’ed  on  present  newspai>er.  Want 
eiliting,  sui>ervisory  or  executive  i»ost. 
preferably  in  Southeast  or  Southwest. 
Salary  currently  $12,000,  but  negoti¬ 
able.  Available  Sept.  1.  Write  Box 
1076.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDIT  YOUR  SMALL  DAILY 
Ex|>erien<ed  newsman,  13.  ready  to  step 
up  a  notch .  seeks  iH)st  as  managing 
e<litor  of  small  <laily.  References.  Box 
1071.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

LAYOUT  HAVE  THE  BLAHS?  No  zip 
in  herullines?  Let  me  prescribe  the 
reme<ly.  Box  1064,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PR  MANAGER,  cost-cutting  victim, 
wants  back  to  work  newspaper,  cor¬ 
porate.  43,  skille<L  solid,  .sensible.  B<jx 
1059.  E<lltor  &  Publisher. 

HERE’S  A  CiAL  whiz  with  words  - 
who  can  interview  an<l  write  about 
people,  alnml  life.  Mercuria’.  Nellie 
Blv  daring.  Box  1056,  E<l:tor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSMAN,  27.  J-grad,  married.  want‘ 

,  feature  and  or  column  job.  Six  years’ 
exi>erience.  metro,  city  e<litor,  re|K>rter. 
(•(dumn'st:  awards.  Box  1055,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

3-YEAH  UPI  VETERAN.  26.  seeks 
feature-writing,  interpretative  slot  on 
daily  paper  or  radio-TV  news  depart¬ 
ment.  Prefer  Zone  1.  Rol)ei*t  Russell, 
c  o  E.  A.  Adolph,  64-11  99th  St.  Reg<» 
Park.  N.  Y.— ILUL 

JAPANESE  NEWSPAPERMAN.  26. 

-  with  five  years’  writing  ex|>erience  cm 
Tokyo’s  largest  English  daily,  seeks 

i  position  of  reiH>rter  for  two  years.  Can 
pay  transiMirtation  to,  from  U.S. 
Write:  Intercontinent,  CPO  Box  1717. 

;  Tokyo,  Jar>an. 

I  PE:RMANENT.  responsible  news- 
r(K)m  position  sought  by  newsman  with 
18  years’  on  daily  papers,  and  14  years’ 
t  in  PR.  Write  or  c'all  Norton  Spavde, 

-  321  Neplus  Ct..  Apt.  16.  Lodi.  Calif.— 
95240. 

;  YOUNG  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  35,- 
I  000  Midwest  seeks  new  chal’enge  where 
[  quality  is  rewarded.  Award-winning 
background  in  writing,  editing.  Box 
I  1091,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators — Machinists 


MACHINIST — Experienced  ALL  com- 
IK>sing  room  hot  mietal  eciuipment — 
seeks  job  newspai»er  or  commercial 
shop,  with  opportunity  to  learn  cold- 
Xy]te  process.  Married.  35,  References. 
Box  993.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR  tried  PR.  wants  to  !  YOUNG  J-GRAD.  features  e<l  tor  and 
return  to  writing:  J-school  diploma,  editor-in-chief  of  ccdlege  paper.  Icmk- 
24  years*  experience.  Prefer  High  |  ing  for  re|K)rt*ng  job  on  ^Zone  2  da’lv. 
Plains  or  west.  1824  Almira,  Lawrence,  i  Write:  Ken  S^smor.  1970  University 
Kans.— 66044.  '  Ave.,  Bronx.  N.Y.  104.53. 


PHOTO  JOURNALIST  seeks  assign¬ 
ments  to  cover  N.Y.  area  events  for 
weekPes  and  eublicatmns.  Box  406, 
Rego  Park,  NY. — 11374. 


Fhotofuraphy 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
21.  on  meilium  daily  and  free-lance  to 
wire  service.  Will  consider  all  offers- - 
anywhere.  Box  981.  Editor  &  Publisher 

PH0T0(;RAPHER  magazine,  public- 
relations.  industrial:  22  years’  ex|)eri- 
ence ;  award-winner;  desires  change, 
seeks  challenging  jH^>silion  as  i)hoto- 
grapher  with  mcwlerate  size  daily  news¬ 
paper.  magazine,  wire  service,  or  re¬ 
lated  fields.  Box  1062,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTO  EDITOR  or 
PHOTO  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Five  .years’  in  N.Y.  and  Washington  : 
wants  RcK-kies  or  West:  newspaper  or 
magazine.  AB.,  MS.,  under  30.  Box 
10>9.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photft—Kn  gra  vers 

PHOTOENGRAVER  with  more  than  16 
years’  experience  as  owner-manager 
desires  to  manage  plant,  newspaper, 
commercial  or  combination  shop.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  on  request.  Box  933,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen— -Sterenlypers 

PRESSMAN,  27,  thoroughly  competent 
ir  all  phiises  of  press  and  stereotype 
work,  de.sires  to  relocate.  Box  743. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTING  PRESSMAN.  Duplex, 
rncdel  E  and  A  :  offset  and  letterpress. 
Box  671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN — Kelly  B.  Vertical:  com¬ 
mercial  experience  with  Rotary  news- 
P!i|)er  hi-s|)ee<l.  Full,  part-time.  Box 
876.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND/WIFE  COMBINATION 
Woman  knowledgeable  in  typesetting 
and  paste-ui>;  man  has  12  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  camera  and  press — 7  in 
foreman’s  position.  Box  946,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET.  LP 
3(i-year-old,  marrie<l;  presently  foreman 
of  paper  and  commercial  shop.  Known 
paste-up,  camera  (color  separation), 
strip-up.  web  presses,  photo  typesetters. 
Prefer  Western  states.  Sam  McMichael, 
B.'iO  ‘C’  Street.  N.W..  Ephrata,  Wash. 
—  98823.  (AC  .509)  SK  4-4010. 

FOREMAN— ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capal)le  of  making  cold  type  change¬ 
over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color 
work,  cold  and  hot  type  composition. 
Available  immediately!  Will  relocate. 
Bo.x  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


WASHINGTON.  CORRESPfJNDENT  Assistant  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  desires!  MAGAZINE'  EDITOR 

to  ‘break  in*  on  copy  desk  in  or  near  Aggressive,  highly  professional  chief 
larg  metropolitan  area.  Have  done  a  e<litor  of  respe<’ted  national  e<lucation 
little  copy  ecliting.  but  wish  to  learn  it  1  magazine  seeks  new  horizons  with 
full-time.  M.S.  Columbia  J-School  Mill-  publishing  firm  of  integrity,  courage 
tary  obligations  completer!.  Available  and  social  concern.  Magazine,  news- 
immediately!  Box  994,  Editor  &  Pub-  paper  or  b(K)ks.  Excellent  writer  and 
iisher.  ;  administrator.  Strong  leader.  Very  hard 

- - - — '  worker.  F’amily  man,  age  32  and  still 

SCIENCE-ECX>LOGY  WRITER,  37.  i'lealistic.  Important:  Region  1  or  .5 
seeks  challenging  position  on  daily:  only.  Box  108 1,  Bklitor  &  Puhli.her. 
other  offers  considered.  Science  gradu¬ 
ate.  3  years*  of  journalism;  also  for-  CALIFORNIA  I 

mer  assi8ta.nt  editor  of  science  publica-  1  copy  editor,  all  det 
tion  and  research  writer  for  West  ;  rim  or .  amusements 
Coast  park  and  recreation  department.  SoI»er,  44.  J-grad.  i 
R.A.P.,  P.O.  Box  15745,  Sacramento.  8.  9  only.  Box  lOf 
Calif.— 95813. 
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CALIh’ORNIA  EXPERIENCED 
copy  editor,  all  desks,  seeks  i>ost  on 
rim  or . amusements  editor  or  co-e<litor. 
SoI»er,  44.  J-grad.  State  salary.  Areas 
8.  9  only.  Box  1092,  Eclitor  &  PuIk 
Ik^her.* 


29.  nine  years’  ex|)erience,  seeks  varie<l 
cultural  and  political  assignments. 
Si>ecialty:  profil-^s  of  Caoitol  official¬ 
dom.  Box  1061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators — Machinists 

MACHINIST,  34.  12  years’  exiierienoe: 
fully  e\perience<l  all  types  of  composing 
room  equipment:  w'shes  to  relocate  in 
small  town  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Will 
answer  all  replies.  Box  648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MACHINIS’r  —  Electronics,  Photons. 
Ace  Elektrons.  Tajie  operator  an<l 
regular  linecasting  machines.  Former 
head  machinist.  Day  shift  only.  Large 
or  small  plant  and/or  town.  Box  960, 
Hiditor  &  Publisher. 


and/or  Composing  Room  Manager*  10 
years’  experience  with  150M  daily. 
Proven  cost,  quality  and  deadline  I'ec- 
ord.  Photon  200  and  560,  IBM  Il30 
knowledge ;  labor  experience:  colBge: 
extremely  aggressive.  Age  26.  Box  1)03, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


Public  Relations 

EX-REGULAR  ARMY  CAPTAIN,  33. 
degree,  seeks  stimu’ating  management 
PR.  communications.  or  industrial 
e<liting  post  with  top  organization.  Cre- 
dentials:  The  AP,  corporate  PR  and 
publications  (top  200  corporation), 
news  bureau  management :  advertising 
and  photo  basics:  5  years’  experience. 
Salary  now  $10,000.  New  England.  P.O. 
Box  92,  Holden,  Mass. — 01520. 
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Shop  Talk  At  Thirty 

By  Robert  L*.  Brown 

Secrecy  in  the  House 


The  Legislative  Re<irganiza- 
tion  Bill  of  1970  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  week  and 
is  the  first  attempt  in  many 
years  to  attack  the  problem  of 
secrecy  in  that  body.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  attacks  on  secrecy  in 
state  legislatures  reported  here 
last  week. 

E&P  also  reported  last  week 
that  Sigma  Belt  Chi  is  calling 
for  a  crusade  to  support  the 
House  bill.  Substantial  argu¬ 
ment  is  provided  in  a  report  re¬ 
leased  last  week  by  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Study  Group  which  is 
composed  of  about  100  liberal 
I  lemocrats. 

The  report  found  that ; 

“Secrecy  pervades  the  legisla¬ 
tive  process  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Arbitrary  and 
undemocratic  procedures  are  so 
much  the  rule  that  they  are 
hardly  noticed  let  along  serious¬ 
ly  challenged.  Yet  .secrecy  has  a 
more  debilitating  impact  on  the 
Hou.se  than  its  well-publicized 
co7iipanion.  the  seniority  system. 

“Secrecy  in  the  House  is  cor¬ 
rosive.  It  undermines  the  Dem- 
oci-atic  process  by  denying  Mem¬ 
bers  information  they  need  to 
make  intelligent  legislative  deci¬ 
sions  and  by  denying  voters  in¬ 
formation  they  need  to  mak  in¬ 
formed  electoral  decisions. 

“It  destroys  public  confidence 
in  the  House  as  a  responsible 
legislative  body.  It  makes  the 
House  incomprehensible  to  the 
average  citizen  and  contributes 
to  the  growing  distrust  of  elect¬ 
ed  officials.” 

The  report  found  that  secrecy 
exists  in  many  forms:  in  the 
refusal  to  disclo.se  record  votes 
taken  in  committee;  in  the  un¬ 
availability  or  reports  an<i  other 
information  about  the  contents 
and  effect  of  legislation;  in  the 
non-record  votes  on  major 
amendments  during  floor  consid¬ 
eration  of  bills;  in  the  closed 
House-Senate  conferences  and 
more  off-the-record  votes ;  in  call 
uj)  conference  reports  and  other 
measures  for  a  vote  before 
members  have  had  adequate  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  them. 

Nearly  half  of  the  hearings 
and  meetings  of  House  Commit¬ 
tees  are  closed  to  the  press  and 
public,  it  was  stated. 

.\s  for  the  impact  of  such 
secrecy,  the  report  went  on : 

“Secrecy  is  detrimental  to  all 
concerned — except  possibly  spe¬ 
cial  interests  whose  purposes 
cannot  stand  public  scrutiny. 

“Secrecy  prevents  Members  of 


the  House  from  doing  their  jobs 
effectively.  It  inhibits  the  press 
in  meeting  its  responsibilities.  It 
denies  the  public  information  to 
which  it  is  entitled  in  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  society. 

“Thus,  secrecy  undermines  the 
democratic  process  and  impairs 
the  ability  of  the  House  to  func¬ 
tion  effectively.  It  saps  public 
confidence  in  the  House  as  an 
institution  and  weakens  confi¬ 
dence  in  all  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  and  elected  officials. 

“Non-i-ecoi'd  votes  and  closed 
committee  sessions  saddle  all 
Members  of  the  House  with  the 
poor  image  that  secrecy  engen¬ 
ders.  Non-record  votes  reduce 
participation  and  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  Members  to  get 
sui)port  for  amendments  re¬ 
gardless  of  non-recoi'd  votes  on 
amendments  and  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  them  fail.  The  absence  of 
recorded  votes  also  results  in 
procedural  votes  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  tests  of  sentiment 
on  key  issue.s — a  practice  which 
may  subject  a  Member’s  record 
to  misinterpretation. 

“Closed  committee  sessions 
pose  additional  problems  for 
Members  by  making  it  moi*e 
difficult  to  reject  the  entreaties 
of  interests  seeking  legislation 
not  in  the  public  interest.  The 
lack  of  early  availability  of  com¬ 
mittee  rejjorts  works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Members  by  de¬ 
nying  them  adetjuate  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  make  an  intelligent  evalua¬ 
tion  of  pending  legislation  or  to 
draft  amendments  and  seek  sup- 
poid  for  them.  This  often  places 
Members  in  a  ])osition  in  which 
there  is  little  choice  but  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  lecommendations  of  the 
committee  which  i-epoited  the 
bill. 

“Clo.sed  committee  meetings, 
secret  or  non-record  votes,  and 
lack  of  information  prevent  the 
press  from  meeting  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  fully  and  accurately  in¬ 
form  the  public  about  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  business  in  the 
House.  Closed  committee  ses¬ 
sions  make  reporters  dependent 
on  “leaks” — thereby  increasing 
the  possibility  of  misleading  re¬ 
ports  or  out-right  manipulation 
of  the  press  through  “leaks,”  de¬ 
signed  to  favor  a  particular 
point  of  view. 

“The  unavailability  of  com¬ 
mittee  reports  and  hearings  pre¬ 
vents  reporters  fi'om  familiariz¬ 
ing  themselves  with  legislation 
l)efore  it  reaches  the  floor,  thus 
limiting  background  analysis 


and  in-depth  reportage.  Fur-  members’  votes  in  committei 
ther,  the  consideration  of  con-  and  to  eliminate  the  systen 
ference  reports  without  prior  whereby  votes  of  absentees  car 
notice  curtails  the  ability  of  the  be  cast  by  proxy  in  commit 
press  to  cover  these  important  tees. 

votes  adequately.  So  far,  the  cause  of  freedon 

“Closed  committee  sessions  of  information  seems  to  be  win 
and  off-the-record  votes  in  com-  ning  over  secrecy, 
mittee  and  on  the  Hou.se  floor  ^ 

deny  the  public  information  es¬ 
sential  to  effective  funtioning  of  IT  C 

the  democratic  system.  Pro-  SUCo  wCCJVlj 

cedures  which  foster  secrecy  at  on  facial 

make  the  institution  of  govern-  1.  aC/lal 

ment  which  is  supposed  to  be  orifirtm^^nt  aria 
closest  to  the  people  remote  and  aus 

unresponsive.  In  addition,  se-  Alleging  racial  discrimina 
crecy  gives  special  interest  an  apartment-for-rent 

ad\antage  over  the  jiublic  inter-  Department  of  Justice 

est  b,\  peimitting  piofessional  agkpfj  ^^e  federal  district 

lobbyists  to  exert  an  influence  gourt  in  Baltimore  to  enjoin 
out  of  proportion  to  the  right-  the  29,()0()-circulation  weekh 
eousness  of  their  cause.  Finally,  Courier  of  Prince  George’s 
the  public  interest  IS  not  served  County  (Maryland)  fromcon- 
vhen  such  major  issues  as  the  tiiiuing  to  jirint  ads  that  “in- 
.4BM,  the  SST,  the  invasion  of  dieate  a  jireference,  limitation 
Cambodia,  school  desegregation,  discrimination  based  on  ra.  c 
civil  liberties  and  air  and  water  or  color.” 

pollution  are  decided  anony-  xhe  fi’rst  ad  cited  in  the  suit 
mously.  The  poor  attendance  on  i-a,,  Januarv  8  and  described  a 
many  of  these  votes  effectively  furnished  apartment  “in  a  pri- 
disenfranchi.sed  many  constitu-  vate  white  home.”  The  second 
ents  and  in  some  cases  per-  ad,  June  18,  referred  to  an 
mitted  the  continuation  of  pro-  apartment  in  “a  white  home.’’ 
grams  and^  policies  opposed  by  jerris  Leonard,  assistant  at- 
the  public.”  torney  general  for  civil  rights. 

The  Legislative  Reorganiza-  said  'he  wrote  to  the  weeklv’s 
tioii  Act  would  open  the  proceed-  publisher.  Bill  R.  Hunter,  three 
ings  to  more  public  scrutiny  by  times,  asking  him  to  comply 
calling  for  record  votes  on  voluntarily  with  the  Civil 
amendments;  the  disclosure  of  Rights  Act.  Hunter  replied  that 
votes  in  committee;  open  com-  he  ditl  not  consider  the  ad  coji.v 
mittee  sessions;  and  better  racially  offensive, 
availability  of  information  of  In  a  handwritten  resjionse  on 
members.  the  Ixittom  of  one  letter. 

After  two  days  of  floor  dis-  Hunter  said,  “the  statement 
cussion,  the  reformers  won  two  that  the  home  in  which  the 
victories  and  suffered  one  de-  ajiartment  is  located  is  occu- 
feat:  The  House  voted  l:>2  to  pied  by  white  people  should  not 
112  to  ojipose  the  measure  in  our  opinion  be  offensive  to 
which  would  ojien  more  com-  anyone.” 

mittee  hearings  unless  a  ma-  The  ad,  the  publisher  ai’gued, 
jority  voted  to  clo.<e  them  for  does  not  specify  that  the  ajiart- 
that  day  only  (unfortunately,  ment  will  lie  rented  only  to 
under  present  jirocedure,  the  white  occupants, 
vote  was  counted  but  not  re-  The  Justice  Department  con- 
corded);  The  Hou.se,  howev’er,  tended  that  the  ad  represents 
voted  almost  unanimously  to  “a  pattern  and  practice  ...  of 
require  public  disclosure  of  resistance.” 


In  newspapers, 74%  of  Baltimore’s 
department  store  advertising 

is  in  the  Sunpapers. 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer.Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 
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Mrs.  Anna  Conte  lives  in  a  neat  white  house  on 
a  hillside  overlooking  our  steel  plant  in  Steel- 
ton,  Pennsylvania  near  Harrisburg,  on  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River. 

Mrs.  Conte  has  been  hanging  her  wash  outside 
all  her  married  life  because,  as  she  says,  "I  like 
the  clean,  fresh-air  smell."  There  was  dust  in 
the  air,  of  course,  but  she  didn't  mind.  After  all, 
her  husband  worked  in  the  steel  mills  for  42 
years  before  he  retired. 

"But  now,"  says  Mrs.  Conte,  "my  wash  is 
whiter  and  cleaner.  We  just  don't  have  that 
much  dust  in  the  air  any  more,  thanks  to  what¬ 
ever  Bethlehem  Steel  did." 

What  we  did,  Mrs.  Conte,  was  install  new  fur¬ 
naces  with  $2  million  worth  of  dust  and  fume 
collection  equipment.  It  works  on  the  same 
principle  as  your  vacuum  cleaner,  but  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  This  highly  efficient  system  cap¬ 
tures  90  per  cent  of  the  dust  particles  caused  by 
steelmaking  operations. 

Today,  in  this  community  about  36  tons  of  dust 
particles  every  day  are  prevented  from  escaping 
into  the  air — and  onto  Mrs.  Conte's  wash! 

What  we've  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  details  of  Bethlehem's  program  to  combat  air  and  water  Steelton  is  typical  of  our  efforts  to  im- 

pollution,  send  for  our  free  36-page  booklet,  "Keep  It  Clean."  Write:  Room  1034,  prove  the  environment  in  many  locations.  We 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  PA  18016.  want  to  be  good  neighbors  wherever  we  have 


operations.  We  will  keep  at  it  until  the  job  is 


finished. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


BETHUhEm 

ST*L 


Betty  walks  ahead,  writefully 


She  wins  again! 

Top  news  story,  big  papers. 

National  Federation  of  Press  Women 

The  best  news  story  I’ve  ever  read”— one  judge 


Columbus  Citizen-Journal’s  Betty  Garrett:  Three  firsts,  two  seconds,  one  honorable  mention 


Few  newspaper  women  walk  taller  than  the  Columbus 
Citizen- Journal’s  Betty  Garrett,  none  in  Ohio.  Betty 
topped  out  the  1969  awards  for  outstanding  writing 
sponsored  annually  by  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s 
Association,  Her  score: 

Three  first  prizes 
Two  second  prizes 
One  honorable  mention 

Mrs.  Garrett,  her  husband  is  a  Citizen- Journal  pho¬ 
tographer,  captured  top  prize  in  the  news  category  for 
a  moving  reflection  of  Beallsville,  Ohio,  a  village  that 
counts  five  of  its  young  men  dead  in  Vietnam,  six  others 
serving  there,  and  26  others  from  the  area  in  military 
service. 

She  took  first  in  the  feature  division  for  a  colorful 
article  on  women  residents  of  a  hotel  for  the  elderly. 


and  another  first  in  the  series  category  for  an  Ohio 
State  University  series  the  judges  praised  as  “thor¬ 
oughly  researched,  expertly  told.” 

Her  second  awards  were  for  stories  about  a  monsi¬ 
gnor,  women  demolition  drivers,  a  convicted  murderer, 
and  feminine  mystique  as  applied  to  black  vmmen. 

Triumphant  as  Betty  was  in  the  ONWA  competi¬ 
tion,  two  other  Citizen- Journal  staffers  joined  her  in 
the  winners’  circle.  Society  editor  Pauline 
Wessa  took  a  third  prize  and  reporter 
Phyllis  Hayes  had  an  honorable  mention. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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